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LOIS GRANT, AND HER REWARD. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


PART IIl. 


Usrqguitovus and omniscient Everybody 
marvelled, first in corners, then upon the 
house-tops, that Lois Grant, although such a 
simple, amiable soul, did not see and resent 
the glaring defection of her lover; did not in- 
terpose to mar, if she did not prohibit his inti- 
macy with so notable a flirt and seductive a 
woman as Christine March was known to be. 

His passion for her was, from the hour of its 
inception, positive fatuity. All the power and 
fervor of the man’s originally earnest nature 
were mingled in the flood-tide of this, his first 
love. He could not have hidden it had he de- 
sired and attempted concealment. Instead of 
this, he blazoned his infidelity to his plighted 
bride fearlessly as though it were his glory, not 
his shame. So discreet was Lois’ househoid, 
consisting of herself, the elderly widow she 
had elected to the place of companion, and the 
trained servants who had served her aunt before 
her—that Everybody could not determine accu- 
rately the number and length of Mr. Rodman’s 
visits to his lawful mistress, but he appeared 
daily in public at Christine’s side, riding, walk- 
ing, at dinner parties, at balls, receptions, and 
matinées, until his devotion became a proverb. 
Sagacious business men shook their heads over 
the unavoidable neglect of his professional du- 
ties. No young man could, with impunity, 
fritter away his time at the outset of his career. 
They had given him credit for a better balanced 
mind, more just ideas of the relative importance 
and fitness of things. Their wives had their 
Say respecting the scandalous conduct of the 
coquette in permitting—nay, courting his at- 
tendance. It was plain to be seen that Mr. 
Rodman was led on by her, beguiled towards 
ruin, without being conscious how far he had 
wandered from the path of honor and rectitude. 
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It would be a kind act of some friend to open 
his eyes—to show his enchantress in her true 
form ; but when it came to that, none of the 
virtuous matrons felt herself called upon to un- 
dertake the benevolent office. They knew 
Christine too well, and there was hardly one 
of their band who had not, at some period, at- 
tempted to ‘‘take her in hand’’ and dropped 
her as they would have done a sentient nettle. 

She kept her senses about her; understood 
exactly where David stood. He had not reached 
the Ultima Thule of her desires. While he kept 
up the hollow show of betrothal to another, he 
was not the abject vassal she would have him 
become. She. surmised, in the astuteness of 
her worldly wisdom, that financial ruin would 
be the result of an open rupture with his rich 
and partial client, but so insatiable was her 
thirst for conquest, so imperious her demand 
fur the homage of all men who approached her, 
that she did not swerve from her purpose. She 
was not the fiend in angelic guise that steals 
into so many written romances—beautiful, vin- 
dictive, and, if need be, murderous. She was 
simply heartless and inordinately vain. With- 
out hating Lois, she meant to punish her for 
being richer than herself, and for the quiet im- 
pertinence of her rejoinder to the belle’s pat- 
ronizing pledge not to steal her lover from her. 
She needed to be taught her place, which was, 
in common with al] other women, secondary to 
Miss March’s. When this should be accom- 
plished, the humble learner was welcome to 
her Adonis. Christine herself was no sala- 
mander to live forever in the flame of such de- 
votion as was his. And he would care as much 
for Lois when she, Christine, was through with 
him, as he had done before he fell in love in 
earnest, 

Mrs. Miller, Lois’ widowed aunt and duenna, 
once sought an opportunity of expostulating, 
privately, with Mr. Rodman upon his singular 
behavior. It was, the old lady stated, stiffly, 
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for she dearly loved her ill-used relative, dis- 


honoring to himself and cruel to her who loved 
him so truly and generously. 

‘She has never complained of your behavior 
in this, or any respect,” she was careful to add ; 
‘‘but I can see that she suffers intensely. I 
think you do not quite appreciate her capacity 
for loving or for sorrowing, Mr. Rodma 
you would not impose this useless trial u 
her. She has not deserved it at your hands.” 

David fired up, angrily. Two of her shots 
had hit him more sorely than she suspected. 


““You are unfortunate in your use of terms,”’ he 
said. ‘I do not question Miss Grant’s fidelity | 
to her plighted word, but I am at a loss to per- | 


ceive any remarkable generosity in her attach- 
ment to myself. As I look at the matter, a 
man is not an applicant for charity when he 
sues for a lady’s hand. Nor am I conscious of 
having given her occasion of complaint to her 
family and friends. Excuse me for reminding 
you, Mrs. Miller, that it is her province—not 
theirs—to sit in judgment upon my actions and 
motives. If she desires an explanation, she 
has only to ask for it and it is hers.” 

The smart of this vepulse gave the chaperone 
courage to broach the subject of Lois’ wrongs to 
that young lady herself. Hitherto the rumors 
and comments rife in society had not been 
hinted at by either in their intercourse with one 
another. Mrs. Miller could not be positive 
that they had ever reached her niece, and she 
touched the tender subject very courteously. 

‘*T met Mr. August in the street, to-day, my 
dear,’’ she began, one evening when they were 
alone. 

Lois was standing by the window, watching 
the passers-by, on the lookout, Mrs. Miller 
knew, for one figure which came now less punc- 
tually and surely than of old. 

‘* Ah! how long has he been in town ?”’ asked 
Lois, turning partly around, and evidently in- 
terested. 

Mr. August had been her aunt’s man of busi- 
ness, tried and trusted for many years. He 
had petted her as a child, and often taken her 
part, after she armved at woman’s estate, 
against her aunt’s peevish injustice. She liked 
and loved him, and was disappointed that his 
retirement from active life and removrsi to the 
country had deprived her of his services and 
counsel. 

“Two days, I believe. He will call upon 
you to-morrow. He is anxious to see you, for 
several reasons. The truth is, he is uneasy’’— 

‘* About me?” said Lois, questioningly, as the 
other hesitated. She spoke quickly, but with- 
out surprise or visible perturbation. 

“Yes. He is the soul of prudence, you 
cnow."’ Mrs. Miller paved each step with ex- 
planations that sounded deprecatory. ‘ He 
fears that Mr. Rodman’s management of your 
affairs is not altogether judicious ; questions 
the wisdom of certain investments he has been 


making in your name—I suppose by your 
orders ?”’ 

If this clause were intended as a probe, the 
experiment was unsatisfactory to her who ap- 
plied it. If news had beea brought her that 


owned, it would not have wrung from loyal 
Lois a syllable of censure. Too truthful w 
equivocate, yet resolute in his defence, she an- 
swered mildly, but firmly, “I sanction what- 
| ever Mr. Rodman does. I do not know te 
| what investment Mr. August refers, but I have 
perfect confidence in Mr. Rodman’s judgment.” 

** He has been buying oil lands in your name, 
Mr. August states—lands which, by the way, 
' lie near Berkeley, the place in which you spent 

last summer, further back in the mountains, 
| in a wild, uncultivated region. Such specula- 
| tions are all the rage now, Mr. August says, 
but he thinks this will be succeeded by a panic. 
| He happened to hear what Mr. Rodman had 
| done through the agent of the company owning 
the bulk of these lands. You area large stock- 
holder besides having bought, through your 
agent, an extensive tract which may become 
immensely valuable some day, but is more 
likely, in Mr. August’s opinion, to prove al- 
most worthless.” 

Lois remained motionless, leaning her arm 
against the sash, her forehead on her arm, and 
seeming still to gaze intently into the street. 
Was she hoping that David would appear, to 
spare her the pain of a reply? 

“IT hope you don’t consider your old friend 
and myself officious or curious meddlers, my 
love?’ said Mrs. Miller, uneasy at the long 
silence. 

**No, madam. I know you both have my 
good at heart,” answered Lois, without stir- 
ring. Her submissive accent was unlooked-for 
encouragement. 

“We have, my child! You are a novice in 
business matters, and inclined to be over-trust 
ful in other respects. Don’t you think you had 
better have a plain talk with Mr. Rodman? 
The straight path may be steep, but it is safest.” 

Again Lois was slow to reply. ‘It would 
be useless,”’ she said, then, in a low, and Mrs. 
Miller fancied, desolate tone. ‘‘ Mr. Rodman 
manages my money as he would his own. It 
is his—or will be, if affairs terminate as had 
been proposed by us. If they do not—why, it 
makes no difference !”’ 

She did not say in words—“ what becomes of 
me or my property,” but Mrs. Miller guessed 
that the sentence was thus finished in her mind, 
and waxed warmer in her compassionate indig- 
nation. “You may get angry if you like, Lois; 
but I cannot keep it back. You are too indul- 
gent, too forgiving to that man. If you really 
mean to marry him, it is time the day was set 
and arrangements commenced. And if he in- 
tends ever to become your husband, it is con- 
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| trary to common decency for him to be dancing 


David had absconded with every dollar she © 
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all the while in Christine March’s shadow. He 
is seen with her everywhere, and is, to all ap- 
pearance, desperately infatuated by her. The 
whole community cries ‘shame’ upon them, for 
one is as guilty as the other.” 

“The community does not know David Rod- | 
man as I do,” began Lois, with an attempt at 
dignity that failed her ere she finished her little 
speech. “I trust him, Aunt Julia. Mutual 
confidence—perfect and lasting, was our com- 
pact, and I could never look into his eyes again 
if I allowed idle or malicious rumors to move 
me, ever in thought. He says he loves me—is 
true in heart, however others may misconstrue 
his deeds—and I must believe him. Don’t try 
to break down my faith. When I learn dis- 
trust of him, I shall believe in nothing else— 
nothing!’ She put out her hand, in saying it, 
in a piteous, unsteady way, as if groping for 
some support in darkness, left the window, and 
went off to her chamber. 

Mrs. Miller had never liked David Rodman, 
but from that night she hated him as heartily 
as her religion allowed her to hate an enemy. 
Her dislike was the greater for the spectacle 
of Lois’ blind pertinacity of trust in one who 
the elder lady was persuaded was playing her 
false, so far as affection was concerned, if not 
defrauding her of the wealth for which she be- 
lieved, with the rest of the world, he had sought 
her. 

Lois, strong in her knowledge of the ground- 
lessness of this charge, was deaf to all others 
against the lover who had wooed her, before he 
knew her to be richer than himself. He had | 
loved her for what she was, not what she had, | 
she had cause to remind herself continually, 
and wrought out from this, by the sure rule of | 
a woman’s logic, the sequence that since she | 
was unchanged, he must be true to her still. 
Vacillation implied weakness, and David was 
strong. His fancy might be allured by Chria- 
tine’s beauty, and he admired her as he gid fine 
pictures and statues. She was sprightly and 
talkative, 2nd he was amusing himself in her 
company. She—Lois—never amused anybody, 
was as little of a wit as a beauty, but she loved 
him so fondly, he must come back to her, by 
and by. She would be hopeful and patient; 
let him see how complete was her trust, how 
mighty her love until he wearied of diversion 
and resumed his old habits. 

You need not teli me that in all this she was 
mean-spirited ; devoid of self-respect and a right 
appreciation of what was due to her sex and her 
position. I grant it freely. I say nothing of 
charity and mercy, when her stronger-minded 





sisters determine that she deserved all she got. 
I only declare that her suffering, at this epoch 
of her uninteresting history, equalled her love, 
and how great that was the sequel proved. She 
made no inquiry into the truth of Mr. August’s 
Statement concerning the recent and ill-advised 
investment her lawyer had made. It was more 


| 


than probable he had done as the cautious old 
gentleman had said. She had, months ago, 
given him a power of attorney to use her name 
as he pleased. He had not acted without legal 
warrant, although he had not consulted her. 
Why should he do this? She was the stupidest 
of ignoramuses in monetary transactions. If 
he had laid the case before her in all its bear- 
ings, she would have said—‘ Do as you think 
best,” whatever might have been her forebod- 
ings. She was clever in nothing except in 
nursing, needlework, and cookery; but she 
loved Lim. 

So, with regard to the questionable inti- 
macy condemned by the community—a sen- 
tence which had no weight with her except as 
it impressed her with the idea that she ought 
to stand the more stoutly by him since others 
blamed him. She had promised never to annoy 
him again by her childish jealousy, and she 
would keep her word, though the green corro- 
sion were to eat away her heart. Beautiful 
and gifted women could afford to toy with and 
to test their lovers’ affection. The only art she 
knew whereby to keep hers constant was to 
show him how full, how fervent, and how free 
was her attachment, to study his wishes con- 
stantly, and to meet them whenever she could, 
esteeming nothing arduous or an act of self- 
denial that enabled her to do this. 

It was about this time that Christine took it 
into her well-made head to be jealous of her 
plain and modest rival. She “‘did’’ this phase 
of the so-called tender passion as she did every- 
thing else, thoroughly and bewitchingly. She 
catechized the enamored swain as to the num- 


ber of his visits to Lois per week, how long he 


stayed, what he said, and what he thought 
while there, when he was going again, and un- 
masked her battery, finally, by inquiring, with 
niiive earneStness, why he went thither at all. 
This was the crisis. Conscience, honor, femi- 
nine delicacy forbade: her to permit his con- 
tinued attentions while he was betrothed to 
ancther. 

‘““We have been dreaming, I think,” she 
said, with a wistful, troubled smile, that melted 
swiftly into a mist of undropped tears. “ Peo- 
ple are saying cruel things about us. Isn’t it 
unaccountable how loth people are to let 
others be innocently happy? And we have 
had some sweet, happy hours together this 
winter, haven’t we? But mamma is growing 
restless under the lash of the gossips’ tongues, 
and I cannot defy her commands. I shall 
miss you terribly, and I am vain enough to 
think you will sometimes long for me when 
you are satiated with respectable dulness, but, 
since dulness is respectable, and obedience to 
parents a duty, we should not shirk the perfor- 
mance of it.. I don’t deny that it is pleasant, 
only too delightful to have you here as often as 


| yon have been of late, but the question is, have 


I aright to this happiness? We ceased talk- 
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ing about friendship long ago, you know, and, 
if we had continued to cheat one another with 
the pretty names of brother and sister, the 
wicked worid would not believe us.”’ 

And when he protested, raved, and prayed 
in agony at the bare prospect of banishment, 
she spoke yet more explicitly. When he was 
free, or when he had told Lois everything, and 
had her consent to continue the intimacy she 
owned was one of her chiefest sources of earthly 
beatitude, then, and not till then, he could 
again appear in her presence. Otherwise--a 
mute look of anguish, a shudder, and a burial 
of the mournful face in the lily hands com- 
pleted the farewell to him and to hope. 

And this was the way in which he told Lois 
everything :— 

My VERY DEAR FRIEND: I must believe 
that you have for some time past anticipated the 
confession I am now impelled to make by feel- 
ings [cannot master. I have been conscious, 
for several months, of a growing change in my 
sentiments toward yourself. Esteem you [ 
ever must as one whose rare excellence of cha- 
racter, amiability, and gentleness of demeanor 
so won upon my regard in the familiar inter- 
course of the comparatively lonely life I led in 
Berkeley, that I was deceived by the sincerity 
of my appreciation of these into the belief that 
I loved you as man can love but once in a life- 
time. It is only since I have learned what 
this love really is—how strong, how unconquer- 
able, and how tender—that I have understood 
what a wrong would be our union without it. 
This injustice, at least, I will not do you. I 
know you too well not to be certain that you 
will approve of my courage and frankness in 
ywning to you the mistake into which youthful 
impetuosity and immature judgment have led 
me, instead of giving you a hand without a 
heart, and perjuring myself by uttering an 
empty vow at the altar. However harshly the 
world may condemn me, you, sweet saint, will 
say: ‘He obeyed the voice of conscience and 
of feeling. He wished to spare me misery even 
at the risk of his own reputation.” For I 
shall be severely, unsparingly censured, Lois, 
when it is known that we are once again only 
dear friends. We ought never to have called 
ourselves anything else. That was the false 
step, not this. 

Write me but one line tosay that you pardon 
me, and do not cast me off utterly. I shall al- 
ways pray for and love you as the best friend 
Heaven ever bestowed upon one so unworthy 
as is your faithful brother, DAvip RODMAN. 


‘Wait for an answer,”’ said the author of the 
manly epistle to the office-boy, who had carried 
so many others to the same address. ‘ And 
hurry back ; I have an engagement.”’ 

This was true, for within the hour he stood 
in Christine March’s tasteful morning-room, to 
which none but very highly-favored visitors 
were admitted, and without a word of preface 
laid a scrap of paper upon the desk at which 
she was pretending to write letters. It was an 
open note, and he retained the envelope while 
she read :— 

My DEAR MR. RopMAN: You were quite 
right to tell me the truth. I hope you may be 





very happy with her whom you have chosen, 
much happier than you could ever have been 
with me. Lois GRANT. 

Just three lines in Lois’s clear, precise chiro- 
graphy, not an erasure or a blot, although the 
office-boy waited but five minutes for his an- 
swer. 

Christine scanned them intently, a puzzled 
frown knitting her finely-pencilled brows; 
turned the sheet as if hoping to find eluciia- 
tion upon the other side, then looked up, very 
pretty in her bewilderment. ‘I don’t under- 
stand it in the least, Is it a riddle without the 
other part of the correspondence? What have 
you told her? And whom does she speak of 
as ‘her whom you have chosen?’ Isn’t that 
too much like Lois’s quaint propriety of 
speech ?”’ laughing lightly. 

His stare of wonder was unfeigned. ‘It 
means,”’ he said, when he found his senses and 
voice, ‘‘that I am free from the chain that has 
fretted into my heart from the first moment I 
beheld you, my angel of light and mercy—that 
I am yours, yours only and forever.”’ 

The siren leaned back in her chair, and ad- 
justed her bracelet with a smile of gratified 
vanity and real amusement. ‘‘ Dear me!’’ she 
said, carelessly, ‘‘I shouldn’t know what to do 
with youif you were. Did you never hear of 
the French lover who objected to marrying the 
lady to whom he had been betrothed for fifteen 
yéars upon the plea that, if he did, he would be 
at a loss where to spend his evenings? Make- 
believe courtship is very enchanting, but I 
sha’n’t be ready for anything more solid and 
serious for a century tocome. And you really 
took me at my word when I went off into hero- 
ics last night about the lawfulness of our inter- 
esting game? I thought better of your sense 
and experience. Why, I have talked in the 
same strain to a dozen men before, and meant 
nothing by it. I didn’t dream you could be so 
tiresome as to believe me in earnest, or so in- 
sane as to break a bona fide engagement, ac- 
knowledged, too, for so long and in so many 
ways, with a nice, respectable, mature heiress, 
who would give you money without stint, and 
pet you to death, just because a fickle madcap 
like me, whose praise as a veteran flirt—for 
flirtation’s sake—is in all the ball-rooms, chose 
to make great, sorrowful eyes at you.” She 
laughed again—the merry peal David had so 
often likened to ‘fairy bells tinkling o’er the 
water,’’ and his brain spun around madly—a 
bloody curtain seemed drawn before his eyes. 

‘* Christine,’ he said, hollowly, bending to 
the level of the fair, false face, ‘‘this is not a 
moment for jesting. You drive me to distrac- 
tion by affecting to sport with love like mine. 
You know I worship you, that I exist only in 
your smile, that the mere imagination of losing 
you would kill me.” 

“Oh, no! it wouldn’t.”” She shoved her seat 
further back as if annoyed by his proximity. 
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* Rationai beings don’t die in that way. You 
know better, or you would stand convicted in 
your own sight as a murderer whenever you 
thought of Lois. And you cannot lose what 
you never possessed. I do not belong to you 
or to any other man, thank goodness! When 
I near the thirties, I shall steal a page out of 
your book, and cast about for some good, easy- 
going, elderly millionaire, who will give me a 
carriage, a footman in livery, ten thousand dol- 
lar diamonds, and piles of pin-money. Why, 
my dear Mr. Rodman—that is what Lois calls 
you, I see, and it would be naughty in me to 
be more familiar—your income wouldn’t keep 
me in glovesand bouquets, and you won’t have 
the handling of the heiress’ money if you don’t 
marry her, you know. Now, don’t be uncom- 
fortable and profane,’’ for, in his frenzy, he 
flung a curse at herin turning away. “Real 
gentlemen don’t swear in a lady’s hearing. I 
really did not suppose you would take it so 
hard. YouseeI have been flirting ever since 
Iwasa baby. I cannot help it, and I honestly 
believed you an adept at the business, you 
helped me on s0 nicely ; supposed it was dia- 
mond cut diamond between us. The idea that 
you would actually throw Lois over for me 
seemed too absurd.” 

He forgot manliness with gentlemanly in- 
stinct at that. “It is a lie!’’ he said, in a 
thick, coarse voice, laying a hard hand upon 
her shoulder. “A lie, and you know it!’ 
With another oath, sounding and savage, he 
strode from the boudoir and down the stairs, 
slamming the front door after him. 

Christine ran to the window to get a peep at 
him as he tramped furiously down the street, 
head bent, and fists clenched. ‘‘Who would 
have suspected him of being such a bear?” she 
said, haif-frightened, half-delighted. ‘I won- 
der how people get up a real passion. After 
all it is unmistakable and far more effective 
than the finest acting. I suppose I shall not 
see much of him for a while until he cools down, 
or goes back to his sisterly friend. ‘Her whom 
you have chosen,’ forsooth! They seem to 
have taken my consent for granted. He has 
learned a lesson in humility, at any rate.’’ 

Four days went by, and neither at rout, 
opera, or upon the public promenade did she 
see her discarded suitor, and, what was mortify- 
ing, nobody appeared to have heard of or guessed 
at his discomfiture. Questions as to his where- 
abouts were put to her, but the meaning smile 
accompanying her denial of all knowledge of 
his movements, her maidenly wonder that she 
should be supposed to be cognizant of these, 
were thrown away upon the dull or wilful in- 
quirers. The thought that he had committed 
suicide occurred to her more than once with a 
force that terrified her. Yet there was plea- 
surable excitement im the thrill, a feeling even 
she was ashamed to own to herself, that the 
eatagggagee, when the cause should be told, 


| would enhance her fame as a man-killer. He 
had left town upon urgent business, she learned, 
at length, and she comforted herself for the 
postponement of her public triumph by the dis- 
covery that his departure bore the date of the 
| afternoon of the day on which she had dis- 
missed him from her service. 

On the fifth evening after his disappearance, 
| she was interrupted while dressing for a party 
by a message that “ Miss Grant was in the 
parlor, and wanted to see her immediately 
upon important business.’’ 

“You should have told her that I was en- 
gaged,’’ she rejoined, sharply. ‘It is time I 
| was off now. That handkerchief, Jane, and 
turn the burner so as to throw the light upon 
me, not the glass. My complexion is fresh to- 
night. What can the woman want?” 

‘She says she must see you, ma’am, right 
away,’ repeated the maid. ‘I think there is 
something the matter ; she looks queer-like.”’ 

‘She always does,’”’ smiled the beauty, sur- 
veying the image in the mirror with undis- 
guised satisfaction. ‘‘But show herup. And 
when Mr. Wilson and the carriage come, let 
me know just as if she were not here. She 
may take the hint.”’ 

Lois entered with her quiet step, and without 
other token of agitation than extreme paleness 
and a perceptible sharpening of her features. 
“Thank you, I have not time,’’ she said, 
briefly, to Christine’s offer of a seat. ‘‘I had 
this telegram a quarter of an hour ago. I 
thought it should have been sent to you rather 
than tome. So, I have brought it.’’ 

It was from Mrs. Bracy. 

“Mr. Rodman met with an accident to-night 
in crossing the ford. We fear his injuries are 
fatal.” 

“‘ How shocking !”’ exclaimed Christine, ner- 
vously, and, for her, awkwardly. ‘But I 
don’t see why you should bring this tome. Of 
course, I am dreadfully concerned’’— 

** Will you go to him?” interrupted Lois. 

Christine uttered a little scream. ‘‘ My dear 
creature, what a notion! What could I do to 
help him? And he was nothing to me but a 
pleasant acquaintance—poor fellow !”’ 

You did not love him, then?” asked Lois, 
in the same dry manner. 

“Mercy! no! The truth is’”’— 

“Never mind about explanations. Itis now 
ten o’clock. The train leaves at eleven. Good- 
night !’’ 

“Mr. Wilson is down-stairs, Miss Christine, 
and the carriage is waiting,’’ announced the 
maid. 

Lois paused upon the threshold. Christine 
had already thrown her white opera-cloak over 
her shoulders, and taken up her bouquet. Lois 
noted this and the parting glance she cast at 
the mirror. 








“You have no message to send in case he 
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should be conscious when I get there?” she 
said with an effort. 

‘‘None! Except regards, and condolences, 
and so forth. I hope the account of his danger 
is exaggerated. A pleasant journey to you; 
but you’ll find it fearfully cold travelling all 
night.”’ 

The parlor door stood open, and Mr. Wilson, 
a perfumed exquisite of the first water, his 
curly hair parted in the middle and clustering 
symmetrically about his smooth temples, bowed 
and smirked to Miss Grant, who returned the 
salute coldly. ‘Is this the creature who has 
supplanted my poor David?” she thought for 
a second, then forgot that he had ever been 
born, 

She set off on her journey by that night’s 
train, and by noon on the morrow stood at 
David’s bedside. Mrs. Bracy had met her with 
the intelligence that he was still unconscious, 
and related what was supposed to be a true 
history of the casualty. The spring torrents of 
Stony Brook, always remarkable for volume 
and force, had this year been unusually heavy, 
and early that week had suddenly swelled up 
to the flooring of the bridge, bursting it away 
from the beams in several places, and other- 
wise injuring it so seriously as to make the 
passage dangerous. A barricade was there- 
fore erected at either end to prevent accidents, 
and the work of repairing it commenced. Mr. 
Rodman was travelling on horseback, and pro- 
bably, after encountering this obstacle to his 
progress, had attempted the ford, the waters 
having greatly subsided. He would hardly 
have dared to do this in the daytime, but in 
the uncertain twilight of a cloudy day, had, no 
doubt, been deceived as to the depth and vio- 
lence of the stream, and relied upon his inti- 
mate knowledge of the crossing to insure his 
safety. His horse had missed his footing among 
the stones, and thrown him, or the two been 
swept down and whirled over and over by the 
current. Mrs. Bracy was walking upon the 
piazza, when she heard a faint shout for help, 
and sent off two of the farm laborers in haste 
to the traveller’s rescue. They found him 
lodged between two jutting rocks at the foot of 
a willow tree. ‘*The very one on which your 
veil caught, you remember ?” said Mrs. Bracy, 
beginning to sob anew. “ His head was badly 
cut, and the doctors think his brain is injured, 
even if there is no ether internal hurt. My 
first thought was of you, poor dear’’— 

Lois lifted her hand to stop her. Any ex- 
pression of sympathy or compassion seemed 
such a vain mockery. “It was very thought- 
ful—very kind. If he is still insensible, it can 
do him no harm for me to go in at once.” 

And Mrs. Bracy, never guessing that but for 
this insensibility her guest would have shrunk 
from showing herself to the wounded man, led 
the way to the chamber that had, last summer, 
been Lois’ own. There had already been a 





consultation of physicians since her arrival, 
her aunt’s favorite medical man having. at her 
urgent entreaty, travelled down with her. He 
liked and respected her, and was sure, more- 
over, of receiving whatever he chose to charge 
for his services and loss of time. Yet he wished 
heartily he had refused to come when he saw 
her close beside him, as he turned from the 
bed. 
**TIs there no hope ?”’ she whispered, fastening 
upon his arm a clutch that made him wince. 
Her mood admitted of no temporizing. 

“I fear not, my child. The Lord’s will be 
done !’’ 

She knelt by the side of the sufferer, her lips 
upon the limp hand lying outside of the cover- 
let, her face hidden in the bedeclothes. The 
doctors retired noiselessly, and Mrs. Bracy, as 
she followed them, heard the only audible ex- 
pression of grief that ever escaped the poor girl 
in the presence of another. 

*O David! would Gop I could die for you, 
my love! my only love!” 

‘Her heart broke then,’’ the good woman 
would say, in after years, never without weep- 
ing. ‘* Don’t tell me she didn’t feel it as much 
as some women would !”’ 

David spoke but once in the deadly lethargy 
that never released him while he breathed. 
That one word was “ Christine,”’ and Lois, who 
was supporting his head, heard the fond mur- 
mur. An hour afterward be died. His mother, 
to whom unselfish Lois had sent a telegram as 
she passed through the village on her way to 
the farm-house, arrived too late to close his 
eyes. They were sealed down by Lois’ teapless 
kiss. 

They buried him by the side of his father— 
the two stricken women, and then went their 
different ways, the parent greatly comforted by 
the tenderness and thoughtful care of her who 
was to have been her son’s lady wife. Lois 
returned to her desolate home to learn how 
true had been Mr. August’s predictions of the 
worthlessness of oil lands and oi) stock. Her 
losses were large and irremediable. The bubble 
had burst utterly, and there were no fragments 
to glean. She learned, also, what interested 
her far more, namely, that Darid’s sudden 
journey was taken in consequence of a rumor 
of the coming crash. She sent for the gentle- 
man who warned him of the danger, and ob- 
tained the particulars of the interview. 

“T called at his office at four o’clock,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ He was not well, he told me, and looked 
very pale and haggard. My news shocked— 
then aroused him. At first, he would not credit 
the possibility of the failure I represented as 
imminent, but, after hearing my reasons for 
the belief, became excessively disturbed ; get- 
ting up and pacing his office floor in intense 
excitement. 

“* This is awful!’ he said. ‘It is bad enongh 
for all interested, but to me it means ruin and 
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infamy. I have betrayed the trust of another, 
and such trust!’ 

*“* You allude to Miss Grant, I suppose,’ I 
replied, soothingly. ‘She must know that you 
have acted a8 you thought was right and safe. 
If all I hear of you and your relations be true, 
you need fear no censure from her.’ 

***Censure!’ he repeated. ‘If i were to mur- 
der her, she would furgive me with her latest 
breath. I must save something from the wreck, 
if I can.’” 

The oil region was a trackless wild, remote 
from any line of public travel, and he pushed 
on to his destination without halting for sleep 
or refreshment; spent twenty-four hours in 
investigations which only confirmed his sus- 
picions that all was lost, and started for home. 
His route lay directly past Mrs. Bracy’s door. 
He had not stopped there on his outward jour- 
ney. Others bore him to the friendly shelter 
on his return, 

‘He met his death iu the attempt to serve 
me,” Lois said, with sorrowful pride, to Mrs. 
Miller. ‘‘I have never mourned the loss of the 
money. Since I know that he died in trying 
to save it, I am glad itis gone. It would have 
seemed like ¢he price of his blood.” 

He had remembered her kindly and remorse- 
fully ; had never doubted the sincerity of her 
forgiveness ; had, by the manner of his death, 
atoned for coldness, neglect, perfidy. If he 
had lived he would perhaps have come back to 
her. Now that he was dead, he belonged to 
her—her only. The heartless butterfly who 
had danced away the hours in which he lay 
dying; whose smiles were sunny and false to 
other men as they had been when he basked in 
them; whocould name him to her—his widow— 
with a pert formula of condolence, had no part 
or lot in her hero-martyr. She wore mourning 
as for a beloved husband for whose sake, like- 
wise, she assumed the entire charge of the aged 
mother, making of her latter years a peaceful 
and balmy twilight, and finding abundant com- 
pensation for all she did and expended in her 
behalf, in the endless stories the parent de- 
lighted to tell of her boy—his courage, goodness, 
talents, and beauty. 

“ And gou woukl have made him such a good 
wife, my dear,’’ she would conclude these by 
saying. ‘ He always wrote to me and told me 
you were the best woman in the world. And 
he was right. No wonder he loved you.” 

“T loved him !’’ was all Lois’ response. It 
was the key-note of her existence. 

“Itis more than absurd—it is pitiable—her 
veneration for the memory of that coxcomb!’’ 
Mrs. Miller imparted, confidentially, to her 
erony, Mr. August, ‘‘ She has given up society 
entirely, and lives like a Sister of Charity— 
visiting the poor and the sick. She will never 
marry, now; and look at her widow’s weeds! 
The library, where he used to sit with her in 
the evening, is just as he left it, except that his 





portrait, a full-length picture, and a capital 
likeness, hangs over the mantle. I knowevery- 


| body ridicules her, and you must allow that she 


deserves it. All this grief for a man who cared 
only for her money—who slighted, wounded, 
and, at last, openly forsook her! She hasn’t a 
spark of womanly pride. Such behavior shows 
a very weak, shallow mind.”’ 

Mr. August was rubbing his nose and eyes 
to free them from the dust, or other irritating 
substance, ‘‘Maybe so! maybe so! In fact, 
I have no doubt you are quite correct, my dear 
madam. Women judge of such matters so 
much more impartially than men do. It is, as 
you say, a very singular case; but hasn’t it ec- 
curred to you sometimes that it shows a very 
strong, deep heart?” 
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DREAMING. 
BY M. A. Y. 
I am dreaming 
While the gleaming 
Of the white-capped waves is beaming 
O’er the waste of waters, seeming 
Silver-tipped—with treasure teeming— 
Idly dreaming. 


I am dreaming 

When, arising, 
Beams the sun, the night surprising, 
All the scene with gold disguising; 
Lost in wondering and surmising, 

I am dreaming. 


Still I’m dreaming 

When out peeping 
Shine the stars, and upward leaping 
Gleam the waves, still onward creeping, 
Never silent, never sleeping— 

Always dreaming. 


Idly dreaming 

While sea mosses 
Giimmering green with ocean glosses; 
At my feet the white wave tosses, 
Forming figures weird, and crosses— 

Iam dreaming. 


Iam dreaming, 

Gladly leaving 
Far behind me pain and grieving, 
Seeing but the ocean’s heaving, 
Thought and memory fancies weaving— 

Sweetly dreaming. 





A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
BY L. 8. H. 


A MOTHER'S love! oh, soft and low 
As the tremuious notes of the ring doves’ call, 
Or the murmur of waters that gently flow < 
On the weary heart those accents fall! 


A mother’s love! the sacred thought 
Unseals the hidden fount of tears, 
As if the frozen waters caught 
The purple light of earlier years. 


A mother’s love! oh, ’tis the dew 

Which nourisheth life’s drooping flowers, 
And fitteth them to bloom anew 

*Mid fairer scenes—in brighter bowers. 
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THE STAR IN THE EAST. 
BY E, B. 


WHEN Starr Hilliard died} his daughter 
Constance woke from a sheltered life, warm as 
firelight, and dreamy as twilight, and felt 
the north wind blow. But when her father’s 
lawyer and his friend had, in his dry, quick 
manner laid the facts of the situation before 
her, the poor invalid mother being too pros- 
trate to hear them or to act upon them, she 
neither wept nor fainted. She turned her eyes, 
with all the dreaminess gone out of them (“‘I 
declare,” thought the lawyer to himself, ‘‘I 
never knew before that you had gray eyes, 
Miss Constance”), full upon Mr. Kendrick, 
and said: ‘‘ Very well, sir; you were right to 
tell me. Give me time to think, and I will tell 
you what I resolve upon.” 

If her face was white her hand was steady, 
as, sitting that night among the luxuries with 
which her father had loved to adorn her room, 
she wrote thus rapidly and firmly :— 


‘4 PLAIN STATEMENT OF A SITUATION. 


‘Starr Hilliard, noble man and true, is dead. 
All’s well for him. He leaves an invalid wife, 
with searcely strength to smile. He leaves 
Constance, his daughter, nineteen, a dreamer, 
whose every step he has made to fall on down. 
He leaves Katharine, a child of seven, a frail 
and thoughtful girl. He leaves Maurice, a 
sturdy boy of five. He leaves them in a home 
of iuxury, ease, aud taste, in the belief that he 
has amply provided for the continuance to 
them of the same. Thank God for that! 

‘“‘A month after it is found that the bank 
wherein his property is largely invested has 
failed. From the wreck only sufficient can be 
rescued for a bare subsistence, with strict,eco- 
nomy. What follows? The house must be 
given up; every expense must be retrenched ; 
a humbler home sought ; some extra means of 
support devised. Very clear. By whom? Not 
the frail mother. She must be shielded as he 
shielded her. Plainly by the strongest; by 
Constance. So be it. What resources has 
she? Let her throw behind her all misty fan- 
cies and see what lies under. She is strong, 
though slight. She believes in a God ; He will 
make her brave. Her hands are unekilful ; 
they can learn. Can she paint? Like ninety- 
nine out of a hundred. Can she write? She 
can write, but not brilliantly. Can she teach 
school? No; not clear-brained enough. Can 
she sew? No. Canshe play? Good thought; 
yes, she can play. The study of the organ, in- 
terrupted by his death, is Starr Hilliard’s great 
legacy to hisdaughter. Shecan play the organ, 
not grandly yet, but so that Herr Strakosch 
dignifies every false note with a vigorous scold- 
ing. Here is a clue. 

‘* She shall seek out a smaller town than this ; 
she shall become organist there ; she shall find 





a modest house aad establish ber mother and 
the children init. Thus, by economy, she can 
eke outa living. She can teach music; she cau 
write ; she can train her fingers to the needed 
work at home. The plau, though crude, ts 
good. It shall be carried out. As to Lewis 
Keith, let him choose.” 

The clock struck three. She turned down 
the gas, but she did not goto sleep. The weird 
March wind raved up and down without like 
the distracted cry of the unreconciled, ‘‘ Why? 
Why ?’’ 


** But, Miss Constance, your uncles”’-— 

“ Well, Mr. Kendrick.” 

“They will object. They would willingly 
provide for you.”’ 

** Are you sure? Four people make quite a 
bundle, you know. Uncle John is far from 
rich, Uncle Hunt has his own large family, and 
Uncle Matthew—but at all events, Mr. Ken- 
drick, a Hilliard never will take refuge in their 
pockets. I have consulted them all. Uncle 
John is very sympathizing, Uncle Hunt is very 
kind, Uncle Matthew is very caustic; but nei- 
ther of them has a plan to propose that suits 
me better.”’ 

“ And your mother ?” 

“My mother fully agrees with me. The 
question, you see, is simply, will you help 
me?” 

“Miss Constance,” the lawyer fidgeted the 
paper-knife he had unconsciously taken up in 
his nervous fingers, “if—would-—I should”— 
he glanced up at her standing there, fair and 
young, in her deep mourning. There was a 
certain new atmosphere of haughtiness about 
her that made him recall what he had never 
understood before, why Constance Hilliard had 
so few friends out of that “whole city-fall,” 
why she was called ‘ exclusive,” “ proud,” 
‘*distant.”” The unbusiness-like embarrass- 
ment passed away. He laid down the paper- 
knife, and answered in his old curt way: 
“Certainly, Miss Constance, your father’s 
old friend is always and in everything at your 
service. I will makeal! the inquiries possible, 
and do my very best for you.”’ 

So, one April day when a few late snowflakes 
sailed past the familiar windows, Constance cast 
back at them, as the hack turned the corner, a 
last look of renunciation and farewell, such as 
Evangeline may have thrown behind her at the 
village of Grand Psi. But only for a second. 
** No looking back !”’ she said sternly to herself; 
‘*my face is set towards Zoar.”’ 

There had been a long list of callers to re- 
ceive, who came to murmur their adieux, their 
regrets, their condolences, to take her hand 
with just the proper degree of warmth, and 
leave on her lips at the parlor door a kiss 
compounded of just the expedient proportion 
of cordiality and carelessness. This for Starr 
Hilliard’s sake. Genial, lovable, generous, he 
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had been a universal favorite. But there had 
been few friends for Constance’s own sake, 
among the comers and goers. She had lived 
a noiseless, ideal life apart, perhaps it would 
be called a selfish and a solitary life, with her 
books, her music, and her reveries. 

Uncle John was at the station to see them 
off, nervous and pathetic, and Cousin Harriet 
was there with her condescending airs and her 
apologies for pa. ‘‘ Pa is so hurried with busi- 
ness, and had an engagement for this very hour. 
Sosorry!” And little Cousin Nettie was there, 
with real tears in her heart as well as her eyes, 
and an unsteady look about her homely mouth, 
and a big paper of candies for the children, 
bought with the whole of her month’s allow- 
ance, guiltily hidden under her shawl. And 
Aunt Janet was there with her well-meant 
efforts at consolation. ‘It’s very sad for you, 
I’m sure, sister. It’s a hard world.” 

Yet, in spite of her glib tongue, and Cousin 
Harriet’s endeavors at being entertaining, it 
was a rather spiritless party, and it was some- 
how a relief when the whistle sounded, and 
Constance gathered up the shawls and travel- 
ling-bags. 

“Good-by, Constance,” said blundering, good- 
hearted Uncle John, pressing the tickets into 
her hands; “‘if there’s anything I can do, you 
know—if I could only do more—God bless you; 
Constance !’’ and retired ignominiously into his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“‘Good-by, Constance ; now write soon !”” with 
a frigid kiss from Harriet. 

“*Good-by, sister,” from Aunt Janet ; “ keep 
up your courage.”’ 

“‘Good-by, Katie,’’ said poor little Nettie, 
crying outright, and, made desperate by the 
approach of the train, thrusting the paper of 
candies into her cousin’s hands. 

And to each Constance said the proper good- 
by, and hurried her charges into the cars, 

There was a moment’s perspective of Uncle 
John’s handkerchief and a row of noses under 
the window, then they were off, and Mrs. Hil- 
liard sank back against the shawls Constance 
was arranging, white and faint, Katie was 
smothering her in her muff; and Maurice’s eyes 
were dripping in sympathy. Of course cam- 
phor and comforting had their turn now, in 
conjunction with the candies, 

There was something obstinate about Con- 
stance. When Aunt Janet said, ‘‘ Dear me! 
it’s a hard world !"’ she always felt like trying 
to argue the very impossible contrary. And 
now, when life seemed to be confronting her in 
its sternest mood, she positively laughed, and 
declared to the children that she was going to 
cheer them up with a story. Yet (of such stuff 
are the stoutest hearts made) she could not 
help a sudden twinge of sickness at the thought 
of that little fragrant drawer where this story 
had for months been kept in the okd home. 





‘Thistle, and Dot, and Down lived up in the 
clouds, and they had an idea that the round 
world was a very good sort of place, all full 
of rose-color, and sunshine, and daisies, and 
buttercups, and as to the snow, they thought it 
was only another, a winter kind of daisy. But, 
oh, dear me! one day they tumbled out of the 
clouds and never went back again, and the old 
nurse:groaned and shook her head, and said :— 
“*O Thistle, and Dot, and Down, my dear, 

Such a world as you’ll find it here, 

Such a world of darkness, and doubt, and fear. 

So hard, so crooked, so strange, so queer! 

You’ll walk it with many a sigh and tear, 

O Thistle, and Dot, and Down, my dear!’ 

(Here Maurice laughed outright, and Katie 
began to look interested. ) 

‘*But they went on in their journey round 
the world. You see everybody has to take a 
journey round the world, and it depends very 
much on what they think of it and how they 
see it whether at the end of that journey they 
get to the heavenly gate or not. Now Thistie, 
and Dot, and Down had gotten it into their 
heads that the world was made for them alone. 
But they met crowds of people, and some were 
little children who carried flowers in their 
hands, and some were little children who had 
pins and needles in their hands. Some were 
old gentlemen with canes under their arms that 
stick out into other people’s faces; and some 
were people that wore large hoops on purpose 
to keep the way blocked up; and some were 
people with their eyes fixed on the ground, 
hunting for what might have been dropped by 
those who went before, so that they could not 
notice anything else. After Thistle, and Dot, 
and Down had hurt themselves against the old 
gentlemen’s canes, and been pricked by those 
wicked pins and needles, and run against the 
dust hunters a few times, they came to the con- 
clusion that the world was not made for them 
after all, and that they must make up their 
minds to turn out for the people. Also they 
began to look at themselves and think whether 
they should carry any pins and needles or not. 
When they had come thus far the nurse groaned 
again, and said :— 

“*Tt’s a dreadful world, I told you so; 

Cramped, and selfish, and sinful, and low; 
You needn’t tell me, I know!’ 

“You see, the reason why she thought it 

such a dreadful world was because she could 


| not get reconciled to the idea that it was not 


made for her. 

‘But there certainly were some very ftne 
fruits and flowers about the world. Only every- 
body wanted all of them. Thistle, and Dot, 
and Down had the same notion themselves. 
But they could only have the fruit they were 
high enough to reach, and the flowers their 
hands were large enough to hold. They re- 
solved to be therewith content. How much 
better it would have been if they had crigd and 
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fretted, and stood on tiptoe, and envied every- 
body who was taller than they. 

‘* Another idea which they had was that the 
sun would shine always. If they had made the 
world I suppose it would, but such was the 
way of the real Maker of it that it certainly did 
not. Itstormed sometimes. It would rain. It 
would snow. The winds would blow. Thistle, 
and Dot, and Down sat down in the storm and 
cried, while the old woman moaned— 

“* You well may sit aud weep and sigh ; 
Everything’s all awry; 
It’s a sad, sad world, and I 
Am willing enough to die.’ 

‘But isn’t there something somewhere about 
‘shall give his angels charge concerning them, 
to keep thetn in all their ways?’ 

** An angel called to them, ‘ You foolish This- 
tle, and Dot, and Down, if you would only go 
bravely on, these storms would not do you any 
harm, they would make you all the stronger. 
It is sitting still down in the damp and wet 
that will make you rheumatic and feverish. 
Go on, then ; there are yards and yards of blue 
sky at the end of every storm, if you will only 
walk far enough to get to it.’ 

‘Sure enough, they found it true. 

“And here’s a great hil!!’ cried Thistle, 
and Dot, and Down. ‘Oh! we never supposed 
there were any hills to climb.’ 

** But there were, stony and steep hills, and 
many of them. Now, was there anything so 
foolish as to make a world with hills in it? 
Thistle, and Dot, and Down thought this when 
they first came in sight of it, and the nurse be- 
wailed :— 

** A terrible world! Oh, deary me! 
Thistle, and Dot, and Down, you see 
_ How dreadful it will always be.’ 

But there is this about it; when you get to 
the tops of the hills in the journey round the 
world, how beautiful it is, and how happy you 
are. When Thistle, and Dot, and Down reached 
the heights, they declared that there never 
could be a more lovely world built than they 
saw thence. So, perhaps, after all, it was not 
80 foolish te put hills into the world, despite the 
old nurse. 

‘Mhe last I heard, Thistle, and Dot, and 
Down were still going on, and every hill they 
climbed brought them nearer and nearer the 
distant sparkle of the Heavenly Gate, and they 
were becoming more and more sure (though I 
know a great many good people who do not 
think so) that after all it is a pretty good world, 
and none of us cuuld make a better one.’’ 

**Constance, what a child you are!’ and her 
mother, who was not asleep, stole her hand 
into Constance’s, and actually smiled a tremu- 
lous smile. After that the long journey seemed 
not quite so dreary after all. 

Winsten was almost an English town, quaint 
ami quiet, with new houses in it that lacked 
the pegnliarly American air of pert pretension 





and self-righteous newness, and old houses 
that had been suffered to remain much un- 
changed for years in spite of the inscrutable 
American horror of mossy shingles and lichened 
roofs. 

When the travellers alighted there in the de- 
clining afternoon, Mr. Kendrick’s was the first 
face they saw. 

“Oh, Mr. Kendrick! this is kind,’’ said Mrs. 
Hilliard, her tired face brightening. 

“Oh, Mr. Kendrick! how came you hegre ?’’ 
cried Constance. 

“Oh! I—it was just as convenient,’’ replied 
Mr. Kendrick, his sallow face flushing. ‘‘I—I 
thought I’d just slip in and see about the fires 
for you a littleand the furniture, you know— 
had some business down here,’’ with affected 
carelessness. In pursuance of which business 
he had been all day superintending the confis- 
cated Irishman and the one servant-girl in put- 
ting down carpets, and unpacking boxes. So 
that, when they drove up at the brown cottage 
(don’t laugh, of course it was a brown cottage), 
with its low piazza, and sunny south windows, 
and nestling, contented look, there was Mrs. 
Hilliard’s easy-chair quite at home by the site 
of the parlor grate, and Constance’s piano 
opposite, and even familiar pictures, pictures 
that Mr. Hilliard had gathered with loving 
reverence, and brought home from Paris and 
from Rome, from Venice and from Naples, 
flushing with firelight as with a flush of wel- 
come from the low walls. These Mr. Hilliard’s 
creditors had refused to touch. 

** And this,’”’ said Constance, standing still 
for a moment, as Mr. Kendrick explained to 
her the capacities and conveniences of the new 
home, “this is our Zoar! Mr. Kendrick, how 
can we ever thank you ?”’ 

“Hush! hush!” saidthelawyer. Like most 
self-conscious people, he had a horror of being 
thanked. “ You’ll never know what a friend 
your father was to me, nor how little Ican ever 
do to testify the gratitude (he was a man who 
had never been known to say love) I owe him, 
to say nothing’’— Here he broke off and went 
on hurriedly, expatiating on the impossibility 
of inducing the landlord to get the chambers 
painted in time. ‘ An excellent man he is, too, 
but sleepy, very sleepy, like Rip Van Winkle 
half awake.” 

Then followed busy days of planning and ar- 
ranging, in which Constance developed aston 
ishingly the much-vaunted New England 
quality, ‘executive ability,” to the proud ad- 
miration of the sweet, fragile mother, whose 
vocation God had chosen to be that of ‘only 
standing and waiting,” and the open-mouthed 
but silent wonderment of the faithful, phleg- 
matic Seotch Jeanie. 

For Katie and Maurice, never had they been 
happier. What more delightfully exciting toan 
imaginative child than to explore new cup- 
boards, and corners, and attics, with all sorts 
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of surmises as to what may have been in them, 
and no sturdy facts at hand to contradict any- 
thing that fancy may choose to say? What 
more delicious than to sleep in a bare room 
with windows like knowing eyes blinking at 
you all night? And how could toast and tea 
taste so enchantingly like a picnic as when 
taken in acorner of the kitchen table from a 
blue plate, a white cup, and a pink saucer? 4 

But Saturday night saw the house in Satur- 
day night order. The lawless freedom of the 
“ vetting-settled’”’ period was at an end, and 
henceforth Maurice must remember that the 
place for his boots would be in just such a cup- 
board, and not under the piano, or beside the 
centre-table. 

Constance had tried the organ that afternoon. 
St. John’s was a pretty church, with the cling- 
ing ivy-leaves beginning to freshen now after 
their long winter’s vigil, pressing their cool 
cheeks against the dull-red stone. The organ, 
too, was one that pleased her in tone and capa- 
city, and coming out she broke a spray of the 
ivy to take home and rear. She felt a fond- 
ness for that little organ key in her fingers. 

‘* Whatever other life I live here, my friend,” 
she thought, as she walked up the street, ‘‘ you 
will open to me only joy and consolation, joy 
and consolation that will wreathe about that 
life like an illuminated margin, however the 
phalanxes of letters so inclosed may read.” 
For music was to her the best sign and expo- 
nent of heaven, And so she entered the home 
parlor with a face that was “‘joy and consola- 
tion’’ to the wistful nrother-eyes, and, as Katie 
and Maurice read it, promise of ‘‘a good, long, 
Saturday night story.” 

There was no difficulty in obtaining music 
scholars, and Constance’s hands grew full. 
But, as the weeks uncoiled, there came a rest- 
less look into her steady eyes. They watched 
for something, and watched in vain. She had 
not thought it strange that she had not heard 
from Lewis Keith at first. Her letter might 
have been delayed in reaching him among his 
studies in Germany. But now surely there 
had been a sufficient margin of time. Her 
thoughts were over the seas. She found her- 
self forgetting to remind Annie Frost of the 
accent she was so apt to omit, and one day, 
when she caught her mother looking wistfully 
at her, and Katie said: ‘‘ What is it makes 
your eyes look like an ox’s, Connie?” she re- 
solved that she would find out that night just 
what it was. So, when the house was still, she 
took out her love for Lewis Keith, and looked 
at it. 

She owned honestly that it was less than she 
had supposed it to be—a romantic, girlish pas- 
sion that seemed a part of the old, smooth, lux- 
urious drifting which she had left behind her. 
And he (no shrinking), and he, with his easy, 
voluptuous nature, what wonder if he, too, 
shoulg find that the fancy he had for her was 
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only like a song borne down the sunny water, 
blown away by the coming of the north wind, 
merely a part of that summer by the sea? If 
so he should find it, solet it be. If he, in shame 
of his fickleness, should choose a weak and 
cowardly silence, behind which to hide it, well. 
It would make it very easy for her to give up 
the foolish little dream. ‘For never,’ sho 
thought, proudly, ‘can Constance Hilliard be- 
stow love upon one who has forfeited all claim 
to her respect.”’ 

It was true of her. Constance would never 
have done for a model of the love that in some 
women lives through scorn, and slight, and 
abuse. With her, when respect and honor 
died, died also love. And so that tell-tale look 
of dumb longing was not again allowed to creep 
up and look at the world without through Con- 
stance’s gray eyes. 

The Winsten people said that St. John’s had 
a treasure in that quiet Miss Hilliard. It really 
was a treat to go there of a Sunday afternoon. 
And Deacon Deming of the orthcdox church, 
who, poor man! seemed to think that at the 
gate of the Celestial City every Episcopalian 
would bring a prayer-book in his hands, and 
so, of course, could not be let in, groaned with- 
in himself as he looked around the Rev. Mr. 
Meek’s scant afternoon congregation, and was 
heard tosay that “‘ for his part, he didn’t believe 
in a religion that was so small it had to have so 
much mewsic piled around it like cotton batting, 
so that it wouldn’t rattle about in the box’ 

When Mr. Kendrick came up from the city 
for the Sabbath, he used to sit entranced by 
the stately music that Constance’s fingers 
evolved in some mysterious manner unknown 
to him from the gilt pipes and dark rosewood 
up in the gallery, and never uttering a single 
compliment to her (such was his way), an un- 
wonted moisture would gather in those keen 
eyes, for music knows a secret stairway where- 
by she can climb to any soul, and he would 
bow his head with the rest of the congregation, 
and, man of the world as he was accounted, 
move his hips with his neighbors in that con- 
fession and supplication “unto the thrope of 
the heavenly grace.” 

Thus, placidly, the apple-tree in the garden 
folded up its wedding white, and betook itself 
to quiet in-door work, as a bride transformed 
to a good housewife, and in due time all her 
household appeared ‘clothed in scarlet,” and 
on Katie’s birthday with a grand little home- 
feast were gathered in for winter store. And 
that night, when the children were dreaming, 
and Constance sat at the piano playing for Mr. 
Kendrick, she sang softly a half-forgotten song 
that had been one of those summer songs by 
the sea :— 

“* Love, if I dared—Love, may I dare 
To speak my heart’s desire? 
Yet, can there leave be asked or giveg 
To eager, wilful fire? 
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** Love, Iam thine—O Love, be mine! 
For, whate’er else I be, 
I cannot teach my heart to beat 
For other than for thee!” 

**O Constance !”’ the voice was full of pathos. 
Who would have thought that Mr. Kendrick’s 
voice could sound so? ‘Oh, my love! it is 
too true. I have tried long and hard, and 

‘I cannot teach my heart to beat 
For other than for thee!’” 
He stood before her as she turned amazed, and 
said: “ And can it not ever be, Constance ?”’ 

Pained, distressed, her voice trembled as she 
broke the startled pause at last. ‘‘O Mr. Ken- 
drick! it grieves me inexpressibly, but how 
could I think, how could I guess’’—- 

He waited for no more. “It is only as I 
thought, as I knew it must be. Do not be 
grieved, forget it all;’’ and, without another 
word, this shy, self-contained man, whose pas- 
sion had thus strangely overleaped all barriers, 
strode out of the moon-lit room, and Constance 
knew when she heard the receding whistle of 
the evening train that it was bearing him back 
to the city. 

In a brief space after that Mr. Kendrick 
transferred his business into competent hands, 
and wrote Mrs. Hilliard that unforeseen profes- 
sional interests required him to go abroad for 
an indefinite period. 

“And do you know, Mrs. Hilliard,” said 
pretty Amy Gillett, the doctor’s daughter, chat- 
ting with gentle Mrs. Hilliard, while she waited 
for Constance to come in and give her that 
music lesson, “‘ they say that Mr. Irvington is 
coming home ?”’ 

** And who is he, my dear?” asked Mrs. Hil- 
liard. She was a kindly, charitable soul, and 
loved a little gossip. 

“Oh! he is the owner of that great house, 
the stone house, that stands so near here on 
the hill that slopes down to the river. (sn’t it 
a shame that it should have been shut so long? 
More than three years, now, papa says.” 

“Oh, yes, I know the house, but I had not 
heard the gentleman’s name. [ have often 
wondered why such a handsome house should 
be so deserted.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know very much about it 
myself,” said Amy. ‘I only know that this 
Mr. Robert Irvington was a very wild, high- 
spirited boy, and his father, not understanding 
him at all, treated him in a very capricious 
Way, sometimes over-indulgent, sometimes 
over-severe. Mrs. Irvington was very frail; 
there had always been heart disease in the 
family, I believe, and her son loved her as he 
wauld g weak, pet lamb, my fathersays. He 
used tosee them together. Well, one day there 
was an unusually dreadful quarrel between 
Mr. Irvington and his son. What it was about 
nobody knows, but poor Mrs. Irvington, who 
had not felt able to come down to cinner that 
day, heard their voices loud and angry in the 





dining-room, and she dragged herself out of 
bed, and tried to make peace between them. 
But they were both in such a furious passion 
that they would not hear nor heed her, and 
stood there giving back terrible words to each 
other, till suddenly she fell to the floor with a 
low moan, and never spoke again.” 

“Oh! how dreadful !’’ said Mrs. Hilliard, 
with a shudder. 

“Yes, wasn’t it dreadful? Poor Mr. Irving- 
ton never was seen to smile again, and Robert 
never was himself afterwards. He devoted 
himself to his father, who only lived a short 
time, and then he went abroad. My father 
says that he never saw any one suffer such 
agonies of remorse. He said that he should al- 
ways feel he had been the murderer of the only 
thing he ever loved. I do not see how he can 
come back, but if I— Oh! here you are, Miss 
Hilliard,” and Amy turned to the consideration 
of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. 

It was that very night that a shadow deep, 
and broad, and long fell on the little cottage, 
which Constance still named Zoar, and Dr. 
Gillett was called hurriedly to attend on Mrs. 
Hilliard. 

Little cared Constance now for her music 
scholars ; little for Mr. Kendrick, sorely as her 
heart had ached for him; little for the late gen- 
tians and tinted leaves shrivelling in the vases ; 
little for the ivy that had taken root so bravely, 
and was drying up for want of water ; little for 
anything but the mother who lay there with 
the pallid face of one drowning, clinging feebly 
to a frail spar of vitality. ° 

Loving-hearted Amy Gillett begged to take 
Katie and Maurice under her charge. Con- 
stance thanked her mechanically, with such a 
lost, lonesome look on her face that Amy burst 
into tears, and led the children away. The 
plodding Jeanie faithfuliy accomplished all the 
duties Miss Constance had taught her, and 
made perpetual cups of tea for ‘‘ the puir body,” 
with many a sigh and now and then a tear. 
The neighbors entreated to relieve her at her 
post, but in vain. Constance drank the cups of 
tea, and commended poor Jeanie, and said: 
“Thank you” by force of will, but nothing 
could persuade her to leave the bedside, and 
she had no memory of an organ. With that 
power of concentration with which she was 
peculiarly gifted, she looked neither at the past 
nor the future, she sat alone with the gaunt, grim 
present. A silence of dread fell over the house. 

The doctor came again and again in a day. 
At last he said: “Iwill stay with you to-night, 
Miss Hilliard,’’ and when he came at dusk he 
brought his wife with him. 

Constance scarcely knew it. They watched 
till the shivering dawn peered fearfully in at 
the window, and a bird sang without a raptur 
ous Te Deum, the first sound Constance thought 
she had heard fortwo weeks. Then the doctor 
drew a long breath, and said :— 
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*“You may thank God, Miss Constance.’’ 
But she had only strength to sink down on 
the floor, limp and white. 


Christmas was close at hand, and after these 
long weeks Mrs. Hilliard was again able to sit, 
a shade more worn and feeble than before, in 
her arm-chair by the fire. Her illness and 
slow convalescence had drawn more heavily 
than Constance would let her suspect upon 
their slender income. It looked a little as 
though there lay the footprints of the wolf pov- 
erty in the thick, downy snow that had fallen 
about little Zoar. Yet, looking at them early 
and late, Constance’s eyes were still calm and 
steadfast. Since she had such great reason to 
be glad and thankful, she could be hopeful and 
trustful for the rest. She would not be in bon- 
dage to menacing fear. She would take her 
birthright not to take thought for the morrow, 
and she would take it boldly. 

Yet it was true that it was hard to think of 
the coming Christmas-tide. Last Christmas 
how happy they had all been together in the 
dear, old home! If her father nad known it 
was to be the last, he could have done no more 
to make its memory ever green and previous, 
And, now, how could she gain the needed 
money for even a few small gifts to make the 
children happy? How heart-broken Maurice 
had looked, and how Katie had tried to seem 
careless, when, in the midst of their bright 
hopes and gleeful anticipations, she had hinted 
gently at the prospect of Santa Claus not com- 
ing this year. She would try one more plan 
for their dear sakes ; she would rewrite one of 
the old manuscripts, and see if it would bring 
some small price back. 

There was much practising at the church, 
for the Christmas Day music should be some- 
thing very choice and sweet, and there was 
much wreathing of evergreens about the rooms 
to gladden it for the wan mother’s patient eyes, 
no less than her own and the children’s. In 
two days more came Christmas Eve, and she 
had gone to meet the choir at St. John’s. 
Kindly Mrs. Gillett, who had taken a great 
liking to Constance since her mother’s illness, 
had come in to sit with Mrs. Hilliard while she 
was gone, and Katie and Maurice were left 
alone in the dining-room. 

What was there to taik about but Christmas, 
and their hopes and fears for it? And Katie’s 
fears were larger than her hopes. Only in her 
fertile brain had grown a queer fancy as she 
looked dreamily up the chimney, where the 
flames went without coming back to tell any 
tales. 

‘“Maurice, why do you suppose Connie said 
perhaps Santa Claus wouldn’t come ?”’ 

These children believed in Santa Claus, and 
it had always been one of Mr. Hilliard’s whims 
to perpetuate the illusion. 

“TI don’t know,’’ answered little Maurice, 
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dolefully. ‘‘Do you suppose he don’t know 
we live here, now?” 

‘Maurice,’ here comes the grand scheme, 
“let’s write hima letter. I can print, and I 
can make some writing letters quite good, Miss 
Acre says, and then he’]l know.”’ 

“Oh! do, Katie,’’ cried Maurice, in great 
glee. ‘Then it’ll all be right! sure—true !’’ 

There was nobofly to see what a pretty tab- 
leau the two made as they sat together in the 
fire-glow that dim, dusky afternoon. 

Katie traced laborious sentences on the im- 
posing sheet of paper she had found, stopping 
every now and then to contrive another sen- 
tence, screwing her scarlet lips into perplexed 
puckets over knotty points of orthography, and 
consulting gravely with Maurice, too impressed 
with the weightiness of the matter to laugh at 
any of his comical little suggestions. And 
Maurice looked up at her with such flaming 
cheeks, and shining eyes, and such an expres- 
sion of reverence and admiration as he saw the 
slow-growing sentences traced out under her 
hands, forgetting in his absorbed interest to 
push aside with his usual quick, impatient 
gesture the troublesome lock of hair that was 
always dipping down into his eyes. 

It was slow work, but Constance was late to- 
night. No auswer had come to her story, and 
her heart sank heavily as she sat in the church 
after the last rehearsal. Those who had been 
working at the decorations had gone home, and 
she thought herself alone in the church. She 
would tell all her grief and gore-heartedness 
to the organ, and let it comfort her. 

A man who had long been a stranger to sun- 
light of joy, or starlight of peace, had entered 
aimlessly, attracted by the sound of the organ, 
and sat with bowed head in gloomy, hopeless 
silence. Through the holy quiet the last sun- 
beam trailed its radiant robes, and transfigured 
the western window with a tender benediction. 
All around the forest green, embossing the 
walls, caught flecks of scarlet and gold. The 
stranger had looked at the garlands as he 
entered, and thought, bitterly: ‘‘It is all a 
mockery to me. What has all this Christmas’ 
gladness to do with such as I?” 

The organ bad been playing a low and sob- 
bing plaint. Suddenly, as if in answer to his 
very thought, it changed to a glad, triumphant 
strain, and throngh the still church rang a 
voice rich and clear as an oriole’s :— 

“*TIn the East a star doth rise 
Grand and rejoicing ; 
Look unto it, heavy eyes, 
Hear the angels voicing 
Glory first to God, and then 
Peace on earth, good-will'to men! 


*¢ All ye dwellers, lone and low, 
Oh ! look and live! 
’Tis for you that star doth glow 
And promise give. Z 
Glory first to God, and then 
Peace on earth, good-will to men! 
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“* All ye guilty, all ye weak, 
It shines for you, 
Hope of purity to speak, 
So to renew 
Glory first to God, and then 
Peace on earth, good-will to men! 
*** All ye loveless, desolate, 
Claim this your star! 
Since Jesus loves you, now, though late, 
Read from afar 
Glory first to God, and then 
Peace on earth, good-will to men! 


** All ye sore of heart and grieving, 
Look up, be glad! 
Christ shall teach the soul believing 
To sing, though sad, 
‘Glory first to God, and then 
Peace on earth, good-will te men!’ 

Silence fell unbroken as the last “ victory- 
note” died away. Still with bowed head the 
listener sat there till the sexton touched him 
onthe shoulder. ‘‘ Time toshut up, sir.”” Then 
he rose and went gently away, but not with the 
look he had brought in. 

‘But where does Santa Claus live, Katie ?’’ 
suggested Maurice, in a whisper, when they 
were tucked into bed that night. 

This was a difficulty truiy. Katie could not 
tell what to do with it. 

“ Ask Connie,”’ said Maurice. 

“Oh! no, Maurice,” whispered Katie, ear- 
nestly. ‘“‘I don’t want to tell her. Be sure to 
be careful not to tell her. I want it to be alla 
surprise to Connie, for she thinks he wou’t 
come, you know. I would ask Amy,” aftera 
pause, ‘if she were home. And mamma 
mustn’t be worried.”” A long silence. Then, 
in a tone of relief, ‘‘ Maurice, are you asleep ?” 

‘Me? Oh, no!” in a pretentiously wide- 
awake voice. 

“Well, I’ve thought a way. Don’t you re- 
member how once when mamma was sick Amy 
took us walking up to the great stone house? 
And don’t you remember Amy said the man 
that lived there was coming home, and he’d 
been all over the world? Perhaps he’s seen 
the very place where Santa Claus lives. Let’s 
ask him. Don’t you think that’s just the 
thing, Maurice ?” 

But Maurice was fast asleep. 

In deep and dreary thought sat Robert 
Irvington the next afternoon in his large, lonely 
library. It was no ponderous tome from the 
crowded shelves that lay open before him. It 
was a dusty, little brown book with “ Miriam 
Irvington” written on the yellow fiy-leaf, and 
under its title the two words “ Wonderful 
Counsellor’ in a delicate, feminine hand. He 
had been trying to find something about a 
Star in the East, but just now he was not think- 
ing of that. The stern gnawing again of remorse 
was too terribly painful. There was a knock 
at the door. ‘Two little children to see you, 
sir.” 

He looked up surprised, but straightforward 
little Katie gave him no time to wonder. Hold- 





ing Maurice’s hand tightly, she came and stood 
just before him. 

“Have you—have you been all over the 
world, sir?’’ she asked, looking up at him 
fearlessly. 

** Almost,”’ he answered, in some doubt as to 
what would come next. ¥ 

“Then, sir,” eagerly, ‘“‘can you tell us, 
Maurie and me, where Santa Claus lives ?’’ 

It was a long time since such pure, truthfnl 
eyes of a child had looked up at Robert Irving- 
ton. He could only answer, very gently: 
“Why, my child?” 

And then came all the little story, how 
“Connie said, perhaps Santa Claus wouldn’t 
come this year, and they thought perhaps the 
reason was he didn’t know they ’d moved, and 
here was a letter for him, only they didn’t know 
where to send it; did he ?’’ 

“But who was Connie ?”’ 

‘Connie was their sister. She was in the 
church with the organ.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Irvington, “then it is your 
sister whom I have heard play in the church?” 

** She plays there a-Sundays,’’ spoke up bash- 
ful Maurice, suddenly. ‘‘It sounds like the 
sea.”’ 

“Trust me with the letter,’’ said Mr. Irving- 
ton. ‘‘ Santa Claus shall surely haveit. Only 
don’t ever say one word about it to your sis- 
ter; will you promise? Let us surprise her, 
too.” 

It made Mrs. Hilliard’s worn face brighten 
to see with what glad faces the children came 
in from their walk. 

Meanwhile, with such a smile as had not 
grown around his lips for many a day, Mr. 
Irvington sat poring over this little letter, curi- 
ously pieced together with written and printed 
characters :-— 

DEER SANTACLAWS do cum just the same 
we luv you just the same and owr chimny is 
big enuf. and dont foget Cony and mama papa 
isent hear eny more. its the litel bron hous 

KATHRIN and MAURIS. 

With very much the same smile he left Win- 
sten for the city on the four o’clock train next 
morning. 


‘“*Express for me!”’ said Constance, as she 
came down a little later than usual, from say- 
ing good-night to the children, looking a trifle 
pale. 

Indubitably an express bundle directed to 
“Miss Constance Hilliard, Winsten,’”’ and 
marked ‘“ Paid.” Constance looked at the 
huge, brown parcel with such wide eyes that 
her mother laughed outright. 

‘Come, dear, do open it, and see what it 
means,” she very naturally suggested. Puz- 
zled and amazed, Constance obeyed. Package 
upon package, labelled in an unknown hand, 
books, pictures, toys, in strange prodigality 
‘*For Katharine,” ‘For Maurice.” A soft 
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knitted shawl‘and some elegant trifles ‘“‘ For 
Mrs. Hilliard.’’ A square, flat package ‘‘ For 
Miss Constance Hilliard.’’ 

‘*Oh! a book,’’ commented Mrs. Hilliard, as 
Constance opened it. 

Yes, a book, but such a book that Constance 
could have cried over it. 

It had the faint, spicy fragrance which clings 
about whatever travels over the seas, Many 
months ago an artist, reduced by illness, and 
struggling with poverty, met in Rome a gentle- 
man from his own native country, who ex- 
tended to him most delicate and Samaritan-like 
kindness, and, as an excuse for liberal money- 
help, gave him to be illuminated, many sheets 
of quaint, old Christmas rhymes and carols in 
German text, collected here and there, up and 
down, in the course of wide travel. Upon this 
commission the grateful young artist had spent 
much time and care, and the exquisite taste 
and rare fancy of the designs were beyond any- 
thing Constance had ever imagined. These 
leaves were richly bound and clasped, and 
came to her as a Christmas gift. Sheets of 
mugic packed it in, music that she had vainly 
needed and longed for. 

‘Mother, what does this mean?” 

‘Daughter, I have not the least idea.” 

Every paper and wrapping was unfolded 
and shaken out, resulting in several parcels of 
confectionery, nuts, and oranges appearing, 
but not a hint or clue to the mysterious donor 
of all this. 

** Qf course, it must be some of our friends in 
the city,’’ said Mrs. Hilliard, ‘‘ though I should 
not have thought itof any of them. You must 
write to-morrow without fail.’’ 

‘** But it is so utterly incomprehensible,” said 
Constance, from the midst of a great rustling 
of papers. ‘If there had arrived a document 
making over to me right and title to the Queen 
of Sheba’s possessions, all packed in sawdust 
and bank notes, I could not have been more 
amazed.’’ How rosy and radiant she looked. 
But suddenly a suggestion reached her through 
her last absurd little speech, a memory of a 
wanderer in distamt lands. She grew rather 
silen@about the unknown bountiful friend, and 
let her mother conclude, merrily :— 

“Tt must have been Santa Claus himself. I 
eannot arrive at any better solution.’’ 

Certainly the happy children next morning 
asked no other and no better explanation. 

There never was such music heard in St. 
John’s before as on that Christmas Day. A 
great hush fell on the congregation, and tears 
flowed unnoticed down many a cheek. When 
the last grand gloria had melted into silence 
like a glorious sunrise cloud, the service was 
over, and the people lingeringly passed out 
from this ‘‘very gate of Heaven,”’ garnished 
with its Christmas green. Robert Irvington, 
mingling humbly with the rest, felt that he 
might dare, after this long black night of re- 





morse and bitter repentance, to look with hope 
at the Star in the East, the hopeful, beautiful 
East, and believe that in his heart the Christ 
was born. 

It remains to this day a profound mystery 
why Deacon Deming, who had aiways looked 
askance at Christmas keeping as ‘‘a foolish 
notion,” and had such a wholesome contempt 
of the doctrines taught in St. John’s church, 
should have been among the home-going throng. 
But he was, and wended his way through it in 
utter silence. 

It was proof positive that children can keep 
secrets sometimes, that though Mr. Irvington 
took it into his head after this to come often to 
see mamma and Constance, faithful little Katie 
and stanch little Maurice never once hinted 
aloud at the agency they had had in persyading 
Santa Claus not to pass them by. 

And it was not until another Christmas time 
came round, when the stone house was ne 
longer lonesome or gloomy, and Constance was 
its mistress, that she found out at last all about 
the wonderful mystery of last year, and read 
with the same warm, grateful tears in her eyes 
that had found their unwonted way there when 
last she had filled a pair of waiting stockings, 
that queer wee letter to Santa Claus. 

She had met Lewis Keith often of late. Cou- 
sin Harriet’was married to him last June. To 
the end of his life he never could look Mrs. 
Irvington straight in the eye. 

Yet the truthful, clear gray eye was indiffer- 
ent enough when it rested on him. It had for- 
gotten even to be scornfnl, for Constance knew 
that she had never felt, would never feel but 
one real, true love, and that was for Bobert 
Irvington. 

And he whom she had taught no longer to 
brood over the emptiness and darkness left be- 
hind suns that had vanished down the West, 
kept his eyes evermore fixed with intent, hope- 
ful gaze upon the golden, guiding Star in the 
East. 





hod 


It is best to hepe only for things possible and 
probable. He that hopes too much shall de- 
ceive himself at last, especially if his industry 
does not go along with his hopes; for hope 
without action is a barren undoer.— Feltham. 


A GOOD conscience is to the soul what health 
is to the body—it preserves a constant ease and 
serenity within us, and more than countervaiils 
all the calamities and afflictions which can pos- 
sibly befall us.— Addison. 


It is not work that kills men, it is worry. 
Work is healthy; you can hardly put more 
upon @ man than he can bear. Worry is rast 
upon the blade. It is not the revolution that 
destroys the machinery, but the friction. Fear 
secretes acids, but love and trust are*sweet 
juices.— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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TOM AND LI. 


BY ALFRED RUSSELL, 


It is really true; Tom is to be married in 
June. After all those years ; after sipping the 
sweets of every flower, as I’ve often told him, 
he is, now, about to take unto himself a widow / 
To me there is something unpleasant in the idea 
of a young man marrying a widow. Itis not 
connected, with the age; for often, as in this 
case, the lady is very little if any older, And 
when we begin to analyze it it is hard to find 
anything to which common sense could object. 
I can better understand and forgive a widower 
in marrying a young girl, though that used to 
excite my indignation ; to my masouline mind 
there is something touching in the wish, thus 
betrayed, to be joined to youth, to keep the 
heart glowing and warm by contact with a 
fresh heart, but when the case is reversed, it 
seems unnatural, and I have to smother a ris- 
ing imprecation on the artful creatures. I am 
aware that I have somewhat contradicted my- 
self in my reasonings, but my own feelings 
remain the same, notwithstanding. All this, 
as [ have said, may be masculine prejudice ; at 
all events it does not help on the story. I begin 
already to ‘‘feel like one who treads alone,”’ 
for Tom and I have always been great friends, 
and what I am to do I know not. To give you 
an insight into the merits of the case, I suppose 
I ought, for the time at least, to merge all feel- 
ing about the “widow ;’ this is more easily 
done, because she is genuinely attractive. 

We had educational privileges in our village ; 
besides the ’Cademy, where Tom used to prop 
up his handsome, but somewhat lazy head, 
over Cicero and Greek Reader, there was a 
girls’ school—a very select ‘‘ Family Boarding 
School.’”’ And Tom and I used to go there. I 
don’t mean to say that we recited there, or that 
we stood under the windows and waved our 
handkerchiefs and kissed hands. The princi- 
pal was a sensible woman, and believed in 
*‘rational intercourse,”’ she said, and often in- 
vited us there. And we used to go, and Tom 
made himself irresistible to a long train of 
girls successfully. The interest, unquestion- 
ably waxed deeper, as, through various inter- 
mediate stages, he grew into a dignified senior 
on the eve of commencement, and finally ap- 
peared as a young lawyer just admitted to the 
bar, his thick black locks carefully brushed 
and parted behind, and a moustache express- 
ively twirled at the corners. Of course there 
were some semi-serious affairs. Qne young 
girl, Agnes Inman, for a long time held undis- 
puted sway ; this was in the earlier years—the 
period of Byron collars on his side, and gypsy 
sun-bonnets on hers. Then came that experi- 
ence well known to all middle-aged fathers of 
families (however little they now may look like 
it). small envelopes slipped into the hand, and 
lavish expenditure of time and ink. This cor- 





respondence was kept up for a long time, even 
after Tom was in college, and I thought he had 
a soft place in his heart for the fair Agnes for a 
long time after. Whether I was right or not the 
sequel mustshow. But I have hurried matters: 
not so he; leisurely he went through college— 
took his degree with easy, nonchalant grace, and, 
after a few weeks spent in his old hunting and 
fishing grounds, took up his abode in Cambridge 
Law School. In his vacations at home he still 
walked with the older girls at Mrs. W ’s 
school, or with some of the summer visitors at 
our village ; but as time slipped on, these di- 
versions seemed more and more as if taken up 
for a passing recreation, and I began to feel 
quite sure that I should never be called on 
to resign my beloved Thomas, and see him 
snatched away and wrapped in the cold arms 
of matrimony. 

When he finally departed from the law school 
and stepped forth into the lists, it was not with 
his old leisurely air. He ‘‘ blossomed out’’ into 
a fine, busy, active fellow, drifted from old 
Massachusetts, and settled himself in one of 
our clamorous, thriving western cities. But we 
used to see him every year. He kept his heart 
warm for the old family roof, and you could 
hardly step into the old mansion without find- 
ing a fresh reminder of him ; some new vases, 
an arm-chair, or the mother making up a heavy 
silk, and to all questions, the girls—meantime 
stitching a gentleman’s collar or cravat—would 
answer, ‘‘Oh, Tom sent them !’’ or, “*We’ve 
just had a box from Tom.” 

It will be seen that I did not go west. 
No, from being a bashful, awkward boy, I 
have stiffened into a silent, reserved .man— 
glum I’m called by the ladies. I’ve put up my 
shingle here at home, and go up and down ex- 
ploring the county and beating up cases, when 
courts are not sitting. I believe I’ve grown 
more stiff and glum in the last few years. I 
never had any real companion but Tom, and 
this makes me more bitter about the widow. I 
rarely see any ladies except his sisters, and I 
really thought one, of them felt sorry for me 
when the engagement ws announced. 

I remeraber during one of Tom’s v@®its at 
home—he usually spent a month there in the 
summer—we were fishing, and had had capital 
luck. The sky was covered with a soft white 
haze which glimmered over everything. It was, 
in short, as every fisherman knows, ‘‘just the 
day,’”’ and I was bent on improving it. But 
Tom seemed to tire of Fortune’s smiles, for, 
after the first few bites, he stretched himself in 
the boat, and laying his kandsume head on my 
knee, abandoned to me the ancient, time-hon- 
ored, and Scriptural business of fishing, and 
betook himself to talking. I think I gloried in 
him, and was more knit into him on that day 
and from thenceforth, than ever before. In 
all that long summer day, when we two young 
fellows alone, went through all his confidences 
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and experiences, there was not one word or 


thought which his two sisters, pure and good, 
mightnot have heard. A new sentiment tinged 
my love for him ; I reverenced him, his noble un- 
sullied manhood, his generous chivalric spirit. 

The shadows began to lengthen, the sunset 
brilliance was already kindling the tranquil 
surface of the little lake, and lighting up the 
brown trunks of the trees on the shore, I un- 


I shall try to give his story as he gave it, for 
| I remember it well. A memorable night it 
| was to me, for there I first knew, and took the 
| knowledge, bitter as it was, into my heart, that 
| I was to lose, yea, that I had already, in a de- 
| gree, lost my Jonathan. 

| “Two days agoI went to Niles. I had en- 
| gaged to meet a man there on a reference case ; 
we finished our business in the evening, and I 


jointed our poles and wound up the lines, while | intended to return on the early express train, 


Tom made bold strokes for the little inlet where 
our sorrel pony, quietly eating hay from the 
end of our wagon, stood waiting for us. I took 


| but I slept too long, and was obliged to wait 
| for the next one. I found the cars full, and, as 
| I always do, I met several acquaintances who 


up the newspaper which held our bait, fropos- | whiled the time away, and we were within an 


ing to give it, untrammelled by hook, to our 
friends below, when my eye was attracted by 
a name; I read aloud: “ Married, on the 14th 
inst., by Rev. James Inman, uncle of the bride, 
Mr. Samuel Rutledge to Miss Agnes Inman.” 

‘““What date is that?’ said Tom, looking 
somewhat startled. 


hour of home, when there was a dreadful crash, 
| a most awful sensation of being scattered in 
fragments, and I knew nothing more until I 
| found myself lying on the embankment. I 
| cannot describe, and wish I might never again 
| think of the scene around me. I fear I shal! 


| 
| see it for many a day. I rose as quickly as 


I turned it over. ‘* May 21st.” | possible, and tried to help my fellow sufferers. 


** Well, she’s gone,’’ said he, ‘‘and I suppose 


I might as well burn up the little notes ; to tell | 


the truth, I always hated to, they were such 
pretty little things.’ 

‘And you’ve kept them all this time?” said I. 

“T have really, Alfred the Great. I must 
confess it, and I think there is a little lock of 
hair, young love, youknow!”’ Hesmiled, but I 
thought there was a sigh at the end of it. As 
we stepped out of the boat, he took the news- | 
paper, and, rolling it into a ball, threw it into 
the water, saying, ‘“‘ Farewell, little Miss In- 
man,” and with it, for aught I could see, the 
sigh disappeared. 


All but one were found alive, though some, I 
fear, were mortally injured. I had already 
| assisted several unfortunate creatures, when I 
| saw a lady making a great effort to rise; she 
had ‘a little child in her arms’’ (Tom put his 
handin mine). ‘‘She was dressedin black. Her 
face I did not see. I went to her and offered 
my assistance. Alf, it was Agnes Inman. She 


| knew me at once. ‘Oh, Mr. Grey, how thank- 


fullamtosee you! If you could get mea little 
water, my little Agnes has fainted.’ One 
glance showed me that the little spirit was too 
| far on its way to the still waters for recall. I 
can’t tell you all. I took the poor lady, Mrs. 


Three years slipped away. Tom came home | Rutledge, to a hotel, sent for a doctor, and we 


twice a year, looking better, more manly, and, 
to me, more delightful each time. I sunned 
myself in those weeks, or days. I always felt 
less stiff and stupid in society with him, and 
when he was at home, used to visit at his 
father’s, and got on famously. I often wished 
I could go there with the same ease when he 
was away. 

About this time an uncle of mine died in De- 
troit, leaving his affairs at loose ends, and IT 


went out to look after them. Of course, when 


I had finished my business, being within an 
odd hundred miles of Tom, I pushed on. I 
reached his rooms in the evening, and learning 
the number, walked quietly up stairs and tap- 
ped at the door. I thought the response ‘‘Come 
in’? was not quite in his usual cheerful key. 
He was binding up a bruised arm, and looked 
pale. But he forgot the bruises, and gave me 
such a greeting as does away with fatigue. 
‘But what’s the matter, Tom?” touching his 
arm; “how did this happen ?” 

“All in good time; thereby hangs a tale 
which you shall have presently, meantime I’m | 
not much hurt, rely upon that, old fellow. That 
you should get here just now, of all the nights | 
in the year.”’ | 
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did all that could be done to satisfy her mo- 
ther’s heart; at last she gave it up.” (Tom 
| covered his face.) ‘“‘ The shock was too much 
for her ; for a long time [ doubted if she would 
breathe again. At last her eyes opened, and 
to please us she tried to swallow something. 
After all was done for her comfort I proposed 
to telegraph to her friends. When she could 
| trust herself to speak, she said: ‘I have no 
| friends that can be summoned; my little girl 
has gone to meet her father whom she never 
| saw.’ Alfred, I cannot tell you how I felt; all 
| the old feeling that I hardly knew existed, and 

that I buried in the little pond at home that 

day when I found it did exist—all rushed upon 
| me. I could not speak. I sat I know not how 
long ; how cold and hard she must have thought 
me. When I could push myself out of myself, 
I learned that she had only an old and feeble 
father to whom she was journeying—her hus- 


| band had been dead for two years.” 


Here he pulled out his watch. ‘Dear old 
fellow, you ’ll excuse me, I must go and inquire 
after her before it is any later.”’ 

** Nay, Tom,” said I, “‘ you go not alone ; your 
burden is mine; I go too.’’ We set off together. 
**Siience is deeper than all speech.’’ Not a 
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word was spoken, and we parted at the door | 
of the hotel with a grasp of the hand. I paced | 
up and down, and very soon Tom rejoined me. | 

**She is far too much worn out to talk; she | 
only put out her hand, and said: ‘I cannot do | 
otherwise ; may I trouble you, and trust you | 
to arrange what is necessary?’ I tell you, | 
Alfred, the touch of that little hand would put | 
life into a clod.”’ 

It is only real nobility of soul which knows 
how to trust. In all my life-long love for Tom, 
nothing was more delightful to me, even while 
I rebelled against it, than the rare, and I could 
almost say divine frankness (so little is it hu- 
man), with which he opened his heart to me. 

In a day or two little Agnes Rutledge was 
buried there. Her father slept beneath the 
broad Atlantic, and there appeared no good 
reason why any other arrangement should be 
made. Of course Tom begged the privilege of 
making all the sad preparations, and ‘‘ gave no | 
sign’’ beyond the most considerate attention to | 
every detail. He would have done it with cor- | 
dial sympathy for any one, and yet, I think | 
women’s sensibilities must be very obtuse, if | 
she did not feel his heart throb through it all. 

The days slipped by ; I could as easily have 
stepped out from any chapter of my own life, 
as to leave Tom there ; and such was the com- 
pleteness of our friendship that I think it never 
occurred to Tom that I could go. 

I was sitting one afternoon devoting myself 
to a meditative cigar, and was reflecting with 
sad prescience on my own widowed condition 
in the future, when Tom came in. I did not 
need a glance; his step, so firm, elastic, and 
proud, told meall. ‘It’s all right,’’ said he, 
‘and not a cloud between. I’m not worthy 
of her.”’ 

I cannot give all his confidences ; and, glum, 
hard, and stupid as I am, I would not if I could. 
They could no more be rendered into words 
than the tender pathos of the meadow-lark’s 
notes, or the thrill which stirs us at some lofty 
heroism. 

It will be seen that I am decidedly silly in 
regard to love affairs ; having no experience of 
iny own, my ancient boyish ideal “ but chan- 
nels deeper as it runs.’’ No doubt the veteran 
hoys and girls of eighteen, who pass me on the 
street as a middle-aged bachelor, would blush 
not to have gotten over such “‘very young”’ 
ideas of love. 

Mrs. Rutledge proved herself a genuine wo- 
man, according to Wordsworth ; excepting, per- 
haps, the element of “‘command,’’ though who 
can say what an emergency might develop. I 
was forced to own myself vanquished, notwith- 











| $0 capable of devotion as now. Married by her 


father’s choice when she had hardly grown to 


| @ knowledge of her needs or capacities, to a 


man of easy good nature and little depth, her 
year’s experience had hardly stirred her na- 


| ture; until sorrow, that master workman in 


our characters, had come to her, and soon after 
came the child. Then she began to feel what 
life was and what it could bring. At last it 


brought to her Tom himself, whose reminis- 


cences of olden times seemed hardly more tena- 


cious than hers. And while I was with them 
| (no hindrance to their happy talk) and saw 


them #eave together the hitherto parted strands 
of their lives by many little, well-remembered 
links, it seemed quite evident that equally to 
both the spring time had begun. 

All this, you will see, is unexceptionably 
pleasant to Thomas; and I suppose it is idle 
to imagine that anybody will spend a moment’s 
thought upon my loss. And yet I cannot pre- 
vent myself from wishing that I could induce 
that elder sister of Tom’s to spend many such 
moments. 





+e 


TO MAGGIE. 
BY G. G. 
No, these ties shall not be broken, 
If thy heart be true to me; 
Neither false nor lightly spoken 
Were the vows I made to thee. 
Thou wert told that I could wander, 
And of thee unmindful grow, 
But it was the voice of slander, 
And they lied who told thee so. 


Full too well have I approved thee 
Falsehood and deceit above ; 

’Twas for this, at first, I loved thee, 
Now, I love thee for thy love. 

Full too oft these arms have pressed thee 
To my wildly-throbbing heart ; 

Full too oft my soul hath blessed thee,, 
Dearest Maggie! now to part. 


Full too oft my lip hath tasted 
The delicious sweets of thine, 
And thy kisses were not “ wasted” 
When you gave them, love, for mine. 
I remember how you listened 
When I told thee—dost thou mind? 
Tear-drops in the moonlight glistened, 
And those tear-drops I have shrined. 


I remember how you trembled 
When I kissed those tears away ; 
Think’st thou, love, that I dissembled 
When I vowed to love for aye? 
Banish, then, all clouds and sorrow 
From thy heart and from thine eyes, 
And believe a bright to-morrow 
In the happy future lies. 





>->— 





standing the sentiments set forth in the opening 


of this history, to which I still endeavor to cling. | 
No one who saw them together could question | 
the celestial origin of their proposed union. 


Agnes Inman in her school days, and in ali our 
later knowledge of her, was never so interesting, 


UNSELFISH and noble acts are the most 
radiant epochs in the biography of souls. When 
wrought in earliest youth, they lie in the me- 
mory of age like the Coral Islands, green and 
sunny, amidst the melancholy waste of ocean. 
— Thomas. 
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MARGIE’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY MISS SARAH BRION, 


It was the day before Christmas. A cold 
still day with a leaden sky hanging like a gray 
curtain over theearth. A day cheerless enough 
to make poor little Margie Hepburn’s heart 
sink, and her blue eyes fill with tears, as she 
sat pressing her cheek against the car window, 
and trying vainly to catch a glimpse of the sun. 
Just one little ray of sunlight would have set 
her eyes and heart dancing again, for there 
never was a merrier little fairy than Margie, 
but the gray clouds hung lower and lower, and 
she couldn’t help being miserable. 

Poor child! She was all alone in the world, 
with nothing but her light heart and her trust 
in Providence to keep her from despair. Four 
years ago she had been left an orphan, and 
since then the cold, unwilling charity of her 
aunt had supported her at a city boarding- 
school. She was going now to live with her 
aunt as the under-paid governess of a tribe of 
insolent, ill-bred children. She had been tra- 
velling all night, and cold, fatigue, and unhap- 
piness kad made her cheeks pale, and her eyes 
languid, but the brave young heart kept hop- 
ing, hoping on, and trusting the future to bring 
her peace and happiness. 

‘‘Now, I mean to stop thinking about my- 
self, and look for something else bright, if I 
can’t see the sun,”’ she thought, as the train 
halted in a city depot. ‘‘There! I knew I 
should find something cheerful. Whata pretty 
group of girls! And how happy they look, 
chatting and laughing with their friends. They 
are coming-in, I declare. Now, I shall have 
pleasant occupation in watching them. 

The party entered; three young girls, all 
dark-eyed, blooming, and pretty, and five gen- 
tlemen, young, too, andall good looking. The 
merriest set they were, and evidently, from 
their remarks, they were bound upon some 
very pleasant expedition. With a good deal of 
bustle and laughter they were at last Seated, 
and, as they smiled and nodded farewells to 
their friends on the platform, the train went 
jarring and thundering on its way again. 

Little Margie, seated just opposite the party, 
watched them quietly, and learned many things 
about them. She learned that the two brown- 
eyedegirls with such dazzling complexions were 
** Alice and Emma,” and one of the young men 
their brother Leslie. The tall, queenly girl 
with a skin like a magnolia bloom, and dark 
lashes drooping low over her black eyes, was 
** Adelaide.”” Adelaide Brent, apparently, for 
a gentleman whom she called brother}. nd who 
was by far the gravest of the party, was ad- 
dressed as, Mr. Brent by the two hazel-eyed 
girls. Then there were George and Tom Hardy, 
two fun-loving youths with almost impercept- 
ible moustaches, and John Winston, a distin- 
guished-looking young man, with very dark 





gray eyes, and quiet, graceful manners. He 
always spoke in a low, subdued tone, but what 
he said was sometimes accompanied by asmile 
of intense amusement, and a glitter of the deep 
gray eyes. Then a shout of laughter was sure 
to follow from the rest of the party, and Mar- 
gie would wish she had heard what he said. 

Poor little Margie! The merry party op- 
posite paid very little attention to her. A 
glance or two from their laughing eyes fell on 
her quiet figure, and glinted off again coldly 
and carelessiy. She was oniy a pale, sleepy- 
looking girl, with a brown veil tied under her 
chin, and her head pillowed on a little satchel. 
A very uncomfortable pillow, but she had no 
warm, soft, voluminous shawl to rest her tired 
head upon. A pile of wrappings, shawls, 
cloaks, and Afghans lay upon the seat in front 
of Adelaide and Mr. Winston, and Margie never 
thought of wishing they would offer her one. 
She only admired the gay colors of one of the 
Afghans, and wished Adelaide would spread it 
out that she might see the stitch, for knitting 
was one of Margie’s passions, one which she 
could not afford to indulge—worsteds were too 
costly, especially ‘‘ high colors.”’ 

On rattled the train over long bridges, high 
embankments, and dull-looking plains. Mile 
after mile was passed. It was nine o’clock, 
and the train, after a prolonged shriek from the 
engine, darted into a gloomy depot and stopped. 
Its arrival being the signal for the deafening 
ringing of a bell, and a hoarse shout of “‘ twenty 
minutes allowed for breakfast.”’ 

Breakfast! Margie thought with longing of 
the comfortable steak and oysters, the smoking 
coftee, and buttered rolls, which she imagined 
were to be found in the refreshment-room of 
the depot. She watched the stream of pas- 
sengers hastening from the cars, and half made 
up her mind to follow them. *But it was such 
a jostling, hurrying crowd, and she was such a 
little thing, that they might run over her. 
Then she had a nervous horror of pickpockets, 
who abounded, she had been assured, in such 
crowds. Besides, ‘ breakfast’? would cost a 
dollar, and there was very little more than that 
in her purse. So she laid her head upon her 
little satchel again, and prudently resolved to 
be satisfied with the slender lunch of bread and 
smoked beef the good-natured housekeeper at 
the ‘‘ Institute’ had given her. 

“« Addy, shall we go to breakfast ?”’ she heard 
Emmie ask. 

““Why, no, I believe not,’’ said Addy, lan- 
guidly. ‘I am sure we breakfasted very com- 
fortably before we started. I am not hungry 
yet. And then, my dear, I never eat in such 
places if I can help it.” 

‘Neither doI; but I never can help it,” said 
Tom Hardy, with a ridiculous grimace, as he 
moved towards the door. The other gentlemen 
followed, Addy graciously consenting to drink 
a cup of coffee if it could be brought to her, 
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In a few moments a waiter entered bearing a 
tray with half a dozen cups of smoking hot cof- 
fee, which certainly had a most delightful 
aroma, 

While Addy stirred and tasted her coffee, 
Mr. Winston, who had returned with the 
waiter, was carrying on a whispered conversa- 
tion with Alice and Emmie, and Mazgie, to her 
astonishment, suddenly perceived from their 
glances that they were talking about her. She 
had scarcely time to be surprised, however, 
before Emmie, nodding a smiling assent appa- 
rently to a proposition of Mr. Winston’s, came 
across the narrow aisle with a cup of coffee in 
her hand, and paused by Margie’s side. 

‘“Won’t you let me offer you some coffee?” 
she said, in a tone which semehow managed to 
be an entreaty, an apology, and a caress all at 
once. ‘I am sure it will do you good; you 
look tired. Please take it.’’ 

Margie’s pale cheeks had glowed at first with 
a little flame of wounded pride; but Emmie 
thonght it was only shyness, and she went on 
to say, in her winning tones :— 

“‘T wouldn’t have ventured to offer it, but I 
saw you were alone, and it’s so disagreeable 
for a lady to go in a crowd like that.”’ 

So they didn’t mean to be charitable, but only 
Margie could stand that. With a 
smile as bright as Emmie’s, she took the cup, 
and said, heartily: “Thank you! You are 
very kind, indeed.”’ 

Then the waiter brought Emmie another cup, 
and she drank her coffee standing by Margie’s 
seat, and chatting pleasantly with her. 

**Won’t you sit down here?” said Margie, 
motioning to the seat beside her, and Emmie 
slipped into the seat, stealing a glance across 
the car to see what the movement would be 
thought of there. 

Addy iooked ‘slightly surprised, Alice rather 
uneasy, and Mr. Winston’s dark eyes flashed 
an amused approval. 

So Emmie kept her seat, not only while the 
car shalted, but long afterwards. ‘The free- 
masonry of youth” drew the two young girls 
together, and soon little confidences began to 
be exchanged, and merry laughs to ring out 
as clearly from Margie’s lips as from Emmie’s. 

Margie discovered that Emmie’s party were 
going tothe same little town among the moun- 
tains that she herself was journeying to. That 
Emmie knew her aunt, Miss Delancey, and did 
not like her either. That fact Margie guessed 
from the girl’s tell-tale face, not from anything 
she said. 

Emmie told her that Alice and herself were 
going home from boarding-school to their sis- 
ter’s wedding. ‘‘She is to marry Mr. Brent, 
Addy’s brother, and all of us are to be brides- 
maids and groomsmen. The wedding is to be 
the day after Christmas day, and there will be 
half a dozen grand parties in the neighborhood 
afterwards. It will be perfectly jolly !” 


courteous, 








So Margie thought, too, and with a feeling of 
envy she could not quite control, she contrasted 
the dreary prospect before herself—the cold 
welcome to a strange home, and her life of 
loneliness and toil—with Emmie’s glowing 
description of the home love, and luxury, and 
gayety awaiting her. But ina moment she put 
away the feeling, and answered cheerfully the 
questions Emmie asked about herself. Her 
little history was soon told, and Emmie ran on 
again with her overflow of happy confidences. 
Meanwhile the party Emmie had deserted 
wondered greatly over her prolonged absence, 
and were very curious about “the little party 
with the blue eyes Emmie had scared up,” as 
Tom expressed it. 

The two girls were fast becoming friends, for 
neither of them was troubled with reticence, 
and before ten o’clock Emmie had found half 
a dozen little kindnesses todo for Margie. She 
had entreated her as a personal favor to eat 
some of the nice biscuit and cold chicken her 
own pretty travelling bag contained, had pro- 
duced a bottle of cologne, and assured Margie 
it was “‘ better than water to wash the car dust 
from your face. Just put some on your hanid- 
kerchief, and try it,’? and had watched with 
much interest the coler coming brightly into 
Margie’s cheeks during this novel ablution. 
Then she brought over the lovely Afghan Mar- 
gie had admired, and proudly exhibited it as 
her own work. In the midst of the animated 
conversation that followed concerning all man- 
ner of fancy work, the train stopped at a sta- 
tion, and Leslie and George came in from 
another car to announce in an excited way that 
it was snowing fast, and the down train had 
brought news that quite a heavy snow-storm 
had set in nearer the mountains. The news 
seemed to create some uneasiness among Em- 
mie’s party, and she went back to her seat to 
discuss the subject, leaving Margie to watch 
the snowflakes that went hurrying past the 
window, and to notice how the brown earth 
was gradually disappearing under a mantle of 
white. The train seemed suddenly to have 
plunged into a snow cloud, which grew more 
dense as they advanced, until earth and sky 
were hid from view by the thick, driving flakes, 
and the sound of the car wheels seemed to grow 
dull and muffled. 

As station after station was passed, the re- 
ports of the storm ahead of them grew more 
terrible. Men who stood on the platforms, 
looking like moving snow drifts, shouted cheer- 
ful predictions to the passengers of ** You ’ll be 
all night on the road. There’s a drift in Har- 
ris’s Cutas high as yoursmoke-stack, and you’ll 
stick there certain,” and other things to the 
same effect. The day wore away, and the 
train crept heavily on, its speed constantly 
decreasing, and the stoppages at the stations 
growing longer. Margie’s heart grew heavier 


| than ever, but fortunately her eyelids grew 
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heavier, too, and she began to fall into little 
uneasy dozes, with her cheek pillowed on her 
satchel. She was so tired that even the pros- 
pect of being snowed up all night in a deep cut 
could not keep her awake. She fell asleep 
even while thinking with dismay that the town 
where her aunt lived was twelve miles from 

* the railroad station, and the mountain roads 
would probably be rendered impassable for the 
carriage which was to meet her. Emmie had 
said that a stage, which ran from the station 
to ville regularly during the summer, had 
been chartered for the use of her party, although 
it had long ceased to make its daily trips. 

Margie wondered if they would go off merrily 
and safely, and leave her to her fate. She 
dozed off, dreamed her aunt’s carriage had 
overturned in a snow drift, and she was buried 
in the snow, and started awake to find her sat- 
chel fallen on the floor, a little snow drift steal- 
ing in through the crack in the window, and 
melting on her neck—and Mr. Winston’s dark 
eyes fixed on her with a grave, curious ex- 
pression. 

It was so provoking and ridiculous a situa- 
tion, and Margie blushed crimson as she caught 
the gentleman’s eye, and then with sudden 
dignity she sat up, untied her brown veil (her 
bonnet had all this time been suspended on a 
hook above her head) and brushed the snow 
from her hair and neck. What a wealth of 
lovely red-gold, waving hair rolled down on 
her shoulder as she unfastened the ugly veil! 
And what pretty white hands they were that 
caught it, and wound it hurriedly into a great 
knot at the back of her head! 

Then she attempted to close the window more 
tightly, but with all the strength of both hands 
she could not move it. She looked up in great 
surprise as another hand was quietly placed 
upon the window, and the “ provoking thing” 
slid easily into its place. Mr. Winston had 
come to her aid, and she gave him a shyly 
grateful look from her dark-fringed eyes and a 
murmured ‘thank you,”’ which ought to have 
rewarded him well for his trouble. 

Again Margie dropped into an uneasy slum- 
ber, and this time she was roused from troubled 
dreams by the touch of gentle hands on her 
head... Emmie’s smiling eyes met hers for a 
moment—something soft and warm interposed 
between her cheek and the hard wood of the 
car seat—a general sensation of comfort stole 
over her, and she slept again, with the scarlet 
and purple afghan wrapped around her, and 
her head nestling on a cushion made of its soft 
folds. She slept long and sweetly, while the 
train jarred on, the snow drifts deepened, the 
wind howled through the deep cuts, and the 
winter night came stealing on. 

Margie could scarcely help thinking it part 
of her dreams, when a voice roused her with 
the words, ‘‘ We are near station. I 
think you’d better put on your bonnet.” It 











was her friend Emmie who spoke, and Margie 
attempted to smile back into the girl’s bright 
face, but she was too bewildered and startled 
to speak or to do anything but rub her eyes. 
Then, with fingers that seemed fairly numb 
with sleepiness, she tied on her bonnet, picked 
up her bag, and followed Emmie and her friends 
from the cars. She shivered with the plunge 
into the snowy air, which roughly and effectu- 
ally wakened her. Some one put out a hand 
to help her to the platform; some one else 
called out, ‘Come on, John; we are waiting,” 
and she saw that Mr. Winston was again her 
helper. He walked on up the platform, and 
she looked around eagerly for the carriage 
which was to meet her. The cars whistled, 
and moved off up the snowy track, and Margie 
was left standing, a lonely dark little figure on 
the white platform. Snow everywhere met her 
eyes. Snow on the distant mountains that rose 
like white domes into the sky, feathery plumes 
of snow crowning every dark pine tree in the 
dim forests all around the little station, great 
drifts of snow heaped in the narrow road that 
plunged into the forest and was lost to view ; 
snow on the wood piled along the railroad, 
snow on the glaring red stage that stood near 
the house, and on the backs of the six bay 
horses that were harnessed to it, and that 
stamped and smoked as the flakes gathered on 
them ; snow under Margie’s little feet, and on 
her cloak, and in her eyes, and in the air she 
breathed. And there was no carriage waiting 
for her. The stage-driver, who was standing 
by his horses, shook his head as she questioned 
him, and said ‘‘he didn’t believe it would be 
possible for a carriage to come from ville 
in a week.”’ 

She looked around the wide waste of snow, 
and saw no house but the little frame building 
which served the purposes of depot, store, and 
post-office at once. A week in this dreary 
place! That was simply impossible. She 
must get on by some means. ‘* Was there no 
cart to be hired? No horse she could ride to 
ville ?”’ 

The driver looked curiously at the troubled, 
childish face of the questioner, and shook his 
head again. ‘‘ No, ma’am, there ain’t nothin’ 
to be got about here, and ’twouldn’t be possible 
to go in, or on it, if there was ; not such weather 
as this. Iam going through if things hold to- 
gether. That is I am going to take a load of 
folks to Col. Ben Elliott’s, a mile this side of 
ville. I don’t see nothin’ to hinder your 
going that far with them. I thought you were 
one of that crowd.” 

No, Margie wasn’t one of “that crowd.” 
She was a stranger to all of them. She had no 
right to a seat in a vehicle chartered by them, 
and she could not ask it as a favor. Besides, 
she could not go to Col. Elliott’s, of course. 
Was there no place here that she could stay in 
till her aunt sent for her. 
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Yes, the driver ‘‘s’posed’’ she coukl stay at 
Mrs. Simmons. She was the storekeeper’s 
wife, and lived in the rooms over the store. 

While Margie was making up her mind to 
ask shelter of Mrs. Simmons, a quick step came 
over the snowy platform, and Mr. Winston’s 
voice sounded beside her. 

‘“*Excuse me. I did not mean to leave you 
standing in the snow, but I went to insure your 
trunks being taken off. There is a very com- 
fortable room above the store. Will you join 
the ladies of my party there ?’’ 

He spoke in such a quiet, matter-of-fact voice, 
exactly as if he had been appointed by the rail- 
road company to look after unprotected ladies, 
and was apologizing for neglect of duty, and 
was so perfectly gentlemanly and unobtrusive 
in his manner, that even Margie’s excessive 
pride and shyness could not take fright at being 
thus dependent upon the care of a stranger. 
She gave him another of those pretty grateful 
‘‘thank yous” of hers, and went into the little 
passage and up the narrow stairs he pointed 
out. 


A confusion of gay laughing voices guided 


her to the neat sitting-room where Mrs. Sim- 
mons was bustling about, very proud and glad 
to entertain Col. Elliott’s daughters and their 
friends. She made Margie welcome, too, for 
she was a kind, hospitable soul, and something 
in the girl’s fair face and blue eyes went 
‘* straight to her heart,” she said. 

She took her into the ‘‘company room,” the 
pride of her heart, which adjoined the sitting- 
room, and, giving her water to bathe her face, 
went back to the parlor again. Somehow, the 
sound of happy voices in the next room made 
Margie more lonely and wretched than she had 
ever felt in her life. Great tears plashed into 
the basin of water all at once, and, though she 
tried with all her might, she could not stop 
crying. Three times she went back to wash off 
the traces of weeping, and at last, when she 
thought her cheeks were dry, and she began to 
arrange her hair before the muslin-draped 
looking-glass, the very first glimpse of her pite- 
ous face made her tears flow faster than ever 
for very pity of herself. ‘‘ Poor little me! poor 
little me !”’ she felt like saying, just as she used 
to say when she was a tiny child, and wanted 
her sweet mother to pity and kiss her. That 
thought brought the tears thickly again, and 
Margie was just about to put her head down on 
the little toilet-table and give way to a burst 
of passionate, despairing sobs, when a sound in 
the next room attracted her attention, and 
made her stop crying to listen. 

Emmie’s voice exclaimed. ‘Girls, please be 
quiet! Leslie and Mr. Winston are calling 
us.”” 

Emmie apparently went to the door to hear 
what they said, and a murmured conversation 
between her and the gentlemen followed. Then 
Margie heard again, ‘‘ Yes, we will be ready in 





fifteen minutes, or five, if you say so. What 
did you say, Mr. Winston? Oh, certainly 
there will be room enough! Iam so glad you 
mentioned it. But you know the stage isn’t 
going to ville. However, that doesn’t 
make any difference. We will make her stay 
with us till Mrs. Delancey sends for her.’’ 

So they were talking about her, and planning 
a way out of all her difficulties for her. How 
kind it was, and yet how their kindness pained 
her. To be obliged to accept favors from peo- 
ple she had never seen till to-day, was so galling 
to proud Margie, that she felt like running des- 
perately out into the snow, and going on, and 
on, and on, till she should sink down in some 
soft white drift and let the flakes cover her up, 
and end her troubles and her life together. 
Then she was shocked at her own wickedness, 
and, with the sweet trustfulness of a child, she 
bent her head to pray for pardon and for help 
in her loneliness. 

In the next room they seemed unconscious 
that every word could be heard through the 
thin partition, for Emmie was saying, ‘Mr. 
Winston and Leslie want to know if we could 
give Miss Hepburn a seat in the stage. Of 
course we can.” 

“Oh!” sighed Addy, plaintively. ‘‘I sup- 
pose we must, but our nice party will be spoiled. 
Won’t it do, Emmie, if we take a note to her 
aunt from her? It’s Mrs. Delancey’s business 
to get her to ville.”’ 

“Gracious, Addy!”’ exclaimed Emmie, school- 
girl like. ‘‘ Leave the poor child here, with no 
way of getting to ville for a week perhaps! 
What are you talking about? Mamma would 
give us a good scolding if we did it, wouldn’t 
she Alice ?”’ 

Alice agreed that she would, though she evi- 
dently hesitated to disagree with the imperious, 
magnificent Addy. 

How Margie’s cheeks burned during this con- 
versation. Her ‘“‘ drops of tears’’ were ‘turned 
to sparks of fire,”’ and it was hard to keep from 
confronting Addy like a little insulted queen, 
and assuring her that ‘‘she need not be at all 
uneasy, the ‘nice party’ should never be spoiled 
by her presence.” 

In the midst of her struggles against pride 
and temper, bright, warm-hearted Emmie came 
in to hurry her, and to entreat, in her caressing 
way, that Miss Hepburn would take a seat in 
their stage and go home with them to ‘‘Clif- 
ton,’ from whence she could easily reach her 
aunt’s. 

Margie yielded, secretly hoping that the stage 
driver could be induced to carry her on that 
night to ville, and in a few moments she 
found herself comfortably placed with Emmie 
and a large basket containing lunch, which Mrs. 
Simmons had smuggled in, on the back seat of 
the stage. There was any quantity of room, for 
Leslie, and Tom, and George Hardy preferred 
climbing to the roof, where they chanted college 
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songs, and frightened timid Alice by pretending 
to fall off every five minutes, and Mr. Winston, 
after the first half mile of the road, took the 
seat beside the driver, Mr. Cross (than whom 
there never was a jollier fellow by the way). 

It was after sundown when the stage left the 
station, but it was not dark, nor did the night 
promise to be a dark one, for, as Mr. Cross 
said, ‘‘it would be a full moon if it wa’n’t for 
them dratted clouds, and besides, the snow 
made it light enough for any man with a head 
to drive,”’ and he repeated his favorite expres- 
sion, ‘‘he would get through if things held to- 
gether.”” So they rolled on, the stage swinging 
easily from side to side, the wheels crushing 
noiselessly into the soft snow, and the noble 
horses springing forward as if they enjoyed the 
performance, while from the singers on the 
roof a jolly chorus made the forest echo for 
miles around. A very pleasant state of affairs 
if it could only have lasted. But the level 
stretch of road through the pines was soon 
passed, and then came a series of hills, up and 
down, up and down, each hill steeper and 
longer than the last. The stage alternately 
plunged and rolled, and its progress grew slower 
and halts more frequent. And all the time the 
snow came down in one vast blinding cloud, 
which was whirled hither and thither by the 
wind, so that it seemed to come from all points 
of the compass, and actuaily, as Tom said, to 
be “snowing up,”’ at times. 

The gentlemen were now obliged to get out 
at every hill, and to trudge knee deep in the 
track of the plunging vehicle. But still “things 
held together,’’ even when they began to en- 
counter fallen trees, which were broken by the 
weight of snow and lay stretched across the 
road, and which required the united strength 
of all the men in the company to remove them. 


The ladies meanwhile sat quietly in the stage, 
never doubting the ability of Mr. Cross to “ get 
through,” and answering the merry shouts of 
their escorts with laughter as gay. But when 
three hours had been passed in this way, even 
Emmie, the merriest of them all, became weary 
and silent, and Addy only spoke to complain. 
The middle seat, which she had chosen as the 
most comfortable, she now pronounced cold 
and hard, and Margie’s kind offer to change 
with her was at once accepted. 

So it happened that when, during one of the 
long halts, Mr. Winston came to the door and 
opened it just wide enough to permit his voice 
to enter, it was Margie who answered his ques- 
tions. 

“Every one is asleep but me,’’ she said, in a 
low tone. 

“Very wise,” he answered, with a laugh. 
“Why are yon not asleep, too, Miss Hepburn? 
You are not afraid?” 

“No. But I cannot sleep. Is it very cold 
out there ?”’ 





“Not very. At least, we manage to keep 
warm with hard work,”’’ he replied. 

“*T wish we could help you,’’ said Margie. 
**T feel as if it were so selfish in us to sit here 
warm and safe while you are out in this terrible 
storm.”’ 

“We are quite contented with knowing that 
you are warm and safe. Don't be troubled 
about us,’’ for he somehow guessed from her 
tone that she was troubled. 

** Are we nearly at our journey’s end?” she 
asked. 

‘“Well—no. To tell the truth, we are onlya 
little more than half way. But don’t be dis- 
couraged,” he said. 

** Are the horses very tired ?’’ asked Margie. 

‘Rather. But they can pull us through, I 
think. This is a dreary Christmas Eve for 
you, Miss Hepburn.”’ 

“‘T don’t mind it,’’ said Margie, quietly. In 
fact it was not drearier for orphan Margie out 
in the wild stormy night than it would have 
been in the shelter of her aunt’s house. Fire 
and lamps cannot make light and warmth in 
the heart, and the kindness of strangers was 
better than the coldness of her who should have 
been kind. 

“We are stopping a long time,’’ Mr. Win- 
ston said, ‘“‘to rest the horses. We have a long 
hill ahead of us now. I’d advise you to go 
to sleep, too.”’ 

Then he closed the door, and with a snort 
and plunge the six bays breasted the waves of 
snow on the steep mountain road. With many 
stoppages, much shouting (which waked the 
slumbering inside passengers), and a great deal 
of prying at the wheels with rails taken from 
a fence, which was fast disappearing under the 
snow, the top of the hill was reached, and the 
descent began. 

“‘ That’s over,’’ said Emmie, in a relieved 
tone, and she sank back amongst the shawls and 
cushions for another nap. The other girls were 
following her example, when a violent lurch, 
a shout from the driver, a crash, and the 
stage lay on its side in a guliey, while the 
horses struggled like mad to escape from the 
tangled harness. But Mr. Cross, though stand- 
ing on his head in,a snow drift, still held the 
reins, and in a moment the frantic animals 
were seized and held by three or four pairs of 
strong arms, each busied in obeying the driver’s 
directions, ‘‘Cut the traces! Cut everything 
that holds them! Darnthem! they ’ll have us 
over the bank in a second if you don’t.” 

When the horses, were released, and stood 
trembling and starting in the road, the next 
care was to release the terrified inside pas- 
sehgers. To do them justice, the girls had 
“behaved like bricks,’’ as Tom expressed it. 

No one screamed except Alice, who was 
thrown into Margie’s lap, and uttered shriek 
after shriek at first, till Margie silenced her by 
a quick “‘For mercy’s sake, don’t scream, 
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You will only frighten the horses, and make 
matters worse.”’ 

Leslie dragged open the door with a breathless 
inquiry, “‘ Are all the rest of you killed? Idon’t 
hear anybody screaming but Alice.”” And the 
peal of laughter that greeted this speech as- 
sured him that no one was seriously injured. 
But, though no one was hurt, it was apparent 
that very serious mischief had happened to the 
stage. When the girls had been lifted from 
the vehicle, and stood laughing and shivering 
in two feet of snow, Mr. Cross walked round 
the stage, and solemnly came back to give his 
verdict. 

‘*She ’s off the handle now, anyhow. Things 
ain't held together. Ladies, I’m sorry for it, 
but we won’t get through to-night.’”’ In the 
dismayed silence that followed, he went on to 
say: “You see I hadn’t counted on having 
whole trees flung at the leaders’ heads, as that 
one was that lies across the road there, It 
skeered the critters, and they slewed round 
right towards the edge of the mountain. I 
hadn’t no fancy for taking a load of passengers 
down a precipice a hundred feet high, so I 
slewed "em the othi#r way, and we went into 
that gulley quick as winking. There ain’t no 
harm done—oh, no! Nothing but a wheel 
ground up against a rock like it had been 
through a coffee mill—a blessing it wasn’t one 
of your pretty heads—the axletree broken, and 
—the devil to pay everywhere!’’ And Mr, 
Cross waved his arms wildly, as if words 
failed him wherewith to express the utter ruin 
and smash that had taken place. 

Here was a situation! Nine o’clock of a 
winter’s night, a wild mountain road, a fierce 
storm raging, and ten people, up to their knees 
in snow, blown about by the driving wind, and 
stiffening already with the cold. 

**Is there a blacksmith’s shop at the foot of 
the mountain?” asked Mr. Winston. ‘‘ There 
used to be.” 

““Yes,”’ said Leslie, ‘‘ but there ’s no use try- 
ing to mend anything to-night.”’ 

‘** Of course not,” exclaimed Mr. Cross. “ But 
Jim Bailey has a snug house down there that 
will shelter us all, and my advice is that you 
all travel duwn there as quick as youcan. It 
ain’t more than fifty yards. We couldn’t have 
broke down in a better place. What’s that 
about the trunks, Miss Alice? Bless the wo- 
men! you can’t skeer nor freeze the love of 
their clothes out of ’em. The trunks won’t get 
hurt. I looked at ’em. They’re covered up 
tight in the boot—not a spowflake can get to 
*em. Now, I’ll go ahead with these critters, 
and break the way, and you all follow afte 
me.” q 

It was a wild journey. The girls could not 
keep their feet in the wind, which came tearing 
down the mountain, bringing miniature ava- 
lanches with it, and Margie, who as usual 
found herself the special care of Mr. Winston, 





could only cling to his arm, and suffer herself 
to be almost carried through the drifts. When 
they reached the blacksmith’s log cabin, all was 
dark and still, and Mr. Cross’s shouts and 
knocks were for a long time unanswered. 

‘*Drat the man! Is he dead or drunk, I 
wonder?” growled Mr. Cross, pausing to listen 
for an answer. 

“*T heard something then,” cried Margie, who 
had pressed close to the door. ‘‘Something 
like a little child crying. Listen!” 

‘It was the wind, I reckon. Well, I’ll try 
again, and. he shouted, aloud: “Jim, Jim 
Bailey, it’s me, Dan Cross, and a load of pas- 
sengers out here freezing todeath! Open your 
door, man.” 

This time, after a pause, a little faint voice 
called, timidly, from within: “Is that you, 
Mr. Cross ?”’ 

“ Yes, it’s me, little July. Let mein quick.” 

The door opened slowly, and a little girl ap- 
peared with a frightened face, holding back 
with one hand two smaller children, who clung 
to her skirts. 

“Hallo, July! where’s father?’’ asked Mr. 
Cross, at the sight of whom all the children 
smiled, and the door opened wide instantly. 

“Father ’s gone to grandpa’s. He went last 
night, and he hasn’t come back, and there’s 
nobody here but me and the children. So I 
was afraid to open the door at first,’’ said July, 
clinging to Mr. Cross’s hand, and looking shyly 
at the strangers who entered. But in a few 
moments she forgot her shyness, and was busy 
throwing pine knots on the bed of coals that 
glowed in the great fireplace, and setting chairs 
for the ladies with instinctive grace and cour- 
tesy. Up sprang a glorious blaze, lightning 
every corner of the large kitchen with its crim- 
son glow, and warming thoroughly the chilled 
travellers who crowded round it. 

“Now, July,” said Mr. Cross, who seemed 
perfectly at home, ‘“‘ycu see this basket? Well, 
there’s plenty of supper in here—cold chicken 
and so on—for these people, but we’d like 
some coffee amazin’. Helloh! What’s this? 
Here’s a nice mess. This here bottle of shrub 
has gone and smashed, and soaked all the 
bread! Now what’s to be done ?”’ 

‘Make more bread,”’ said Leslie, recklessly. 
“*T suppose July can give us some flour or meal 
to make it of. We will pay you well, little 
one, for the trouble we give you.” : 

July laughed as she opened the door of a shed 
room, and with some pride showed a well- 
stocked store-room. But she said she never 
made any bread out of flour. ‘ Father always 
made the bread.”’ 

‘* Now, ladies, which of you will make the 
bread for supper?’ asked Leslie, gayly, and 
the girls looked at one another in silence. 


“T never made any bread in my life,” said 
Alice, slowly. 
“And I never saw any made,”’ exclaimed 
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Emmie, while Addy folded her hands, and 
luuked upwards with a comical face of despair. 

In this emergency Margie came forward, 
modestly yet confidently. ‘‘I have made bis- 
cuit. I think I can do it again,’’ she said, and 
she proceeded at once to fasten up her sleeves, 
put on an apron July brought her, and to wash 
her hands in a business-like way. 

Mr. Cross watched her handle the tray and 
quart cup, and Sift the flour, and then saying, 
with a quiet nol, ‘‘You’ll do,” he left the 
house, beckoning several of the young men to 
follow. 

The party remaining in the house were soon 
very busy getting supper, under the directions 
of Margie, who flitted about like a fairy, doing 
everything she attempted with wonderful grace 
and dexterity, and issuing her orders like a 
general on the field of battle. It was amusing 
to see how even Addy the magnificent went 
to her humbly for orders, and obeyed them with 
slavish precision. 

When Mr. Cross and his party returned, hav- 
ing first made a trip to the stage to bring down 
all the shawls and cushions, and then sheltered 
the horses in a shed adjoining the smithy, they 
found George and Emmie carefully putting 
biscuit to bake in a couple of ovens, while 
Alice watched the boiling coffee-pot. Addy 
and Leslie were setting a table, and Margie, 
with flushed cheeks and bright eyes, was every- 
where at once, showing everybody the right 
way to do everything, and exciting the open- 
mouthed wonder and admiration of little July 
and the other children. She had made friends 
with, them long ago, and July had ,told her all 
about the long night and day they had passed 
‘since father went away and the snow began to 
fall. They had been so frightened, and had had 
nothing to eat but some corn bread July baked 
on the hearth, for she couldn’t reach the meat 
that hung on the raftersin the store-room. She 
was so glad when Mr. Cross came, but she 
wished father knew all about it, for he would 
be frightened at their being all alone in the 
house. Father had gone to bring home little 
brother Johnny from grandfather’s, ’cause to- 
morrow was Christmas, and they wanted 
Johnny at home. She s’posed father would 
come early to-morrow morning.” 

Somehow the child’s story filled her hearers 
with vague apprehensions, which none of them 
liked to give utterance to. When Mr. Cross 
came in, Margie whispered her fears to him, 
but was met by the assurance that “‘ Jim Bailey 
was a prudent man, and wasn’t likely to do no- 
thing rash. He’d turn up all right.’ 

So they went on with their preparaticns for 
supper, and a merrier meal than supp2y was, 
when it came, never was seen. They appointed 
Margie mistress of ceremonies, as she had 
proved herself more capable than any one else 
of filling the position of housekeeper, and very 
gtacefully she did the honors, 





And just as they were rising from the table, 
some one discovered that it was twelve o’clock, 
aud Margie, starting up, declared they must 
‘sing in Christmas morning,”’ and sing in the 
open air, too, as Christmas carols should be 
sung. So she opened the door wide, and, lo! 
the flakes had ceased to fall, the clouds were 
fiying away before the lulling wind, and on the 
bending forest trees, and the steep mountain 
sides, and in the wide valleys, the heaped and 
drifted snow lay ‘sparkling to the moon”’ that 
shone calmly down upon the quiet earth, while 
here and there in the sky a large white star 
glimmered faintly forth, too brilliant to be out- 
done by the radiant moon. 

Then, on the crystal air, went ringing like a 
chime of bells a chorus of clear young voices in 
the sweet old Christmas hymn— 

“*¢ While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.”’’ 

It was Margie who ied the hymn in a wonder- 
ful voice, so fresh, so sweet, and so full, that 
the others could scarcely sing for listening, and 
when the last liquid note had floated up beyond 
the stars, the listeners stood looking up as if 
there must be angels hovering over them. 

A long deep silence followed, which Addy 
was the first to break. Going up to Margie, 
her clear cheek flushing, and her great dark 
eyes shining with tears, she touched the young 
girl's brow with her beautiful lips, and said, 
gently, ‘‘Child, you make me love you with 
your lovely voice.” 

Margie smiled faintly in return. She was 
bending forward listening to some fancied 
sound that came home on the fitful wind. Was 
itfancy? She turned, and catching little July’s 
arm, drew her softly to the door. ‘July, lis- 
ten,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Don’t you hear some 
one calling ?”’ 

The child listened intently, fixing her eyes 
meanwhile on Margie’s face. The wind blew 
her black hair over her pale little face, and 
fluttered the dark dress she wore, but still she 
listened with that look of painful, frightened 
intensity, while Margie’s hand still grasped her 
arm, and she too listened breathlessly for the 
expected sound. 

A picture for an artist’s eye was the group in 
that doorway. Glorious imperial Addy, with 
the soft light in her eyes, her purple dress 
sweeping round her and touching the snow at 
her feet; fair little Margie, with her gulden- 
bronze hair falling and glittering over her 
shoulders, and a scarlet shawl half trailing on 
the floor, half clinging round her slender figure. 
Behind these two a flood of warm light from 
the Christmas fire, glowing and sparkling, and 
half revealing other young and graceful figures 
in the background ; in front of them the cold 
glittering moonlight, the wide expanse of snow, 
and the little pale, wistful child. 
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John Winston, standing outside in the sha- 
dow of a great tree, was smiling to see how fair 
it was, and was already in fancy transferring 
it to canvas, when little July threw up her 
head with the look of a startled fawn. ‘It is 
father,’’ she whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ He is call- 
ing me.’’ With her tiny hand held up for 
silence, she listened again, and once, only once, 
from the ravine, a hundred feet below them, 
came a low, wavering, wordless cry, almost 
borne down by the light wind that shook the 
feathery snow from the pines. 

Dan Cross started up at the sound, and with 
all the strength of his powerful lungs, sent 
forth a shout that echoed far and wide over the 
mountains, and then paused for the answer. 
None came, and little July wrung her hands 
and sobbed in wild terror. ‘It is father,’ she 
cried. ‘‘He is down there in the deep snow. 
Oh please, Mr, Cross, get him out. He will die 
in the cold.” 

Without a word, Mr. Cross dasbed into the 
house, seized half a dozen flaming “‘light wood”’ 
brands, and came hurrying outagain. As many 
ready hands seized the torches, and following 
the lead of Mr. Cross, the men hurried down by 
a circuitous route into the deep ravine where 
the shadows lay black as ink. 

The torches flared red against the moonlit 
snow, and when the bottom of the ravine was 
reached the shadows fled before their light. 
To little July, kneeling on the edge of the pre- 
cipice, with Margie’s arms around her, and 
Margie’s soft voice whispering hope and cou- 
rage in her ear, it seemed a long time before 
the torches ceased flashing restlessly to and fro, 
and gathered at last around one central point. 
But at last a shout from below told them the 
search had been successful, and then, by the 
winding path, toiling patiently through the 
deep snow-drifts, came the group of men, bear- 
ing slowly, oh, so slowly, a dark and heavy 
burden with them. Up from the black shadows 
into the fair moonlight, through the wide, open 
cabin door, and into the light of his own hearth 
fire they carried the cold senseless form of the 
blacksmith, and his little daughter gathered his 
head in her arms, and rocked backwards and 
forwards in grief too deep for words or tears. 
Many a time pale little July had looked on 
death, and she thought it had come again to 
their humble home, but she was wrong. 

‘‘Not this time, July,” said Mr. Cross, cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘He ain’t off the handle yet, child. 
Here ’s his heart beatin’ under my hand like a 
sledge-hammer a’ready. Not so close to the 
fire, boys, though I believe he ain’t so much 
frozen as dead beat and stunned, with a long 
tramp and a fall somehow.”’ 

And so it proved. At the end of an hour the 
blacksmith satin his arm-chair by the fire, very 
feeble and dizzy, but happy as a king, with 
July sitting at his feet, and the two curly- 
headed cherubs sleeping on a bear-skin beside 





him, while he ate his supper and told his ad- 
ventures. The snow had detained him at his 
father’s until he became so uneasy about the 
children at the cabin that he set out, in spite of 
entreaties and warnings, to come to them. 
Taking a short cut through wood roads well 
known to him, he came into the main road near 
his house, but seeing no light from the windows 
(poor July had put up the wooden shutters 
when night came on) he had wandered out of 
the path, missed his footing, fallen over the 
edge of the precipice, and only been saved from 
death by the vast drift of snow into which he 
sank. Here, stunned, chilled, and bewildered 
by the sterm and darkness, he had groped 
about vainly trying to find his way out of the 
ravine, and conscious that his shouts could not 
be heard above the roar of the storm, and at 
last he sank down to die, utterly unable to 
move another step. But when he had lain a 
little while with his eyes closed and his heart 
beating slower and slower, suddenly he heard 
music in the air above him. ‘ Yes, you may 
believe me or not, just as you please,’”’ said 
Jim, sturdily, “‘ but I heard the angels singing. 
It was like the music in church, only sweeter 
than any they make there, and the clouds were 
rolling away from before it, and the moon shin- 
ing like silver in the sky. Then I gathered up 
strength to call my little July here. I called 
her three times, and when I had done it I was 
sorry, for I was afraid she would try to come 
down to me, and be lostin the snow. Then I 
tried to raise myself up again, and in a minute 
the world seemed to spin round and round, and 
I just didn’t know any more till I heard Dan 
Cross say, ‘He’s all right now, boys,’ and so I 
am all right.” 

‘“* And it was Miss Margie and all of them 
you heard singing,” said laughing, crying July, 
looking up at Margie with a face of‘half adora- 
tion. ‘“ But I reckon the angels don’t sing any 
sweeter than she does,”’ added July, softly. 

*‘ Anyhow, it was the singing that saved my 
life,’ said Jim, with a tremble in his rough 
voice ; ‘‘I was falling asleep in the snow when 
I heard it, and when a man falls asleep there, it 
is apt to be a long sleep—a long sleep, little 
July.” And Jim stroked the child’s hair, and 
gazed musingly into the fire, while July bent 
forward and timidly touched Margie’s hand 
with a touch that was a blessing. 

“There ain’t only angelsin heaven. I reckon 
there’s some of ’em on the earth, too,’ said 
Dan Cross, nodding sagely, and pointing his 
speech with so direct a look at Margie, that 
she and every one else laughed outright. But 
there was no one to contradict Mr. Cross, for 
somehow the girl’s sweet ways and sunny tem- 
per, and patience and gentleness had won every 
heart there. 

Orphan Margie, who was sc lonely this morn- 
ing, had many warm friends now. As she lay 


' down at last to sleep, on the bed of cushions 
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and shawls, and piles of clean hay, which had 
been spread for the girls in one room-of the 
cabin, she thanked Heaven for the friends she 
had found, and for a happy Christmas eve. 
And the last sound she heard was Emmie say- 
ing, in a sleepy voice: ‘‘ How funny things 
are! I know you so well now, Margie, that I 
can hardly believe I never saw or spoke to you 
in my life till Mr. Winston said, this merning, 
‘Miss Emmie, will you carry 2 cup of coffee for 
me to that little girl over there? She has such 
a sweet, tired face. She looks like a ‘‘snow 
maiden,” and if I go near her I shall expect to 
see her vanish away in a wreath of snow.’ ”’ 

And Margie’s dreams were none the less fair 
and pleasant for hearing this. 

There was a merry breakfast in the morning, 
and a safe and pleasant journey to Clifton, in 
the stage which the indefatigable Mr. Cross had 
mounted on runners, and a joyful welcome from 
Col. Elliott, his handsome stately wife, pretty 
Sue, the bride elect, and a host of rosy-cheeked 
little brothers and sisters. Sue was an older 
edition of Emmie. A little taller, a little 
graver, but just as pretty and warm-hearted. 
They would not let Margie speak of going to 
ville. Emmie and Alice hung round her 
and entreated, and Sue urged her to stay, and 
finally Mrs. Elliott put an end to the contro- 
versy, by sending off an express to inform 
Mrs. Delancey that her niece was at Clifton, 
but she would not be given up tiil after the 
wedding, when Mrs. Delancey, who was ex- 
pected to be present, might carry her home with 
her. 

So Margie was one of the wedding guests, 
and not only that, but one of the bridemaids 
having been prevented from coming, Margie 
was seized upon to fill her place. Her plea 
that she had no white dress was laughed at— 
a vapory “tulle” of Sue’s was taken in a little 
here and there, and found to fit her admirably, 
and Emmie clapped her hands with delight as 
she saw how lovely the little “‘snow maiden” 
looked with her white robes and a silver arrow 
in her curls. 

When the wedding ceremony was over, Mrs. 
Delancey raised her eyeglass, and said, gra- 
ciously, “‘ Mrs. Elliott, may I ask the name of 
the bridemaid with the remarkably beautiful 
hair and complexion—the young lady next 
your daughter Alice?” and Mrs. Elliott, who 
had learned—no one knows how, but she knew 
everything—Mrs. Delancey’s intentions with 
regard to her orphan niece, answered by lead- 
ing the young lady forward and smilingly in- 
troducing her as “Your niece, Miss Margaret 
Hepburn, Mrs. Delancey.”’ 

Mrs. Delancey was a little taken aback, and 
she resolved in a moment, and as she kissed 
** Margaret’s’’ cheek with much show of affec- 
tion, she was thinking deeply. She continued 
the same train of thought afterwards, when she 
watched Margie attracting the admiration of 





the whole room—which was in fact the whole 
county, for the sleighing was fine, the moon 
brilliant, and Col, Elliott’s house a proverbially 
delightful place. She listened to Margie’s ex- 
quisite voice, studied her graceful, sweet man- 
ners, and came to a conclusion. Here was a 
beauty of the first order—a girl whose face 
alone was an ample fortune. 

She was not to be kept in the background, 
hid away in a dingy school-room, but must be 
“brought out’ with all the increased lustre 
that a beautiful setting could give to a diamond 
of the first water. She must add to the family . 
grandeur by making a brilliant match, and 
Mrs. Delancey’s heart beat high when she saw 
that already the first “catch’’ in the room, 
John Winston, wealthy, distinguished, accom- 
plished, and handsome, was bestowing the 
most devoted attentions upon her beautiful 
niece. 

So the Fates-—not always cruel—willed that 
Margie’s Christmas holidays should be a dream 
of splendor and gayety—of lovely new dresses, 
of parties without number, and admiration 
without end, till Margie’s little head would 
have been turned if all these things had not 
charmed her less than the light in one pair of 
dark eyes, and the low tones of a voice that 
was dearer than ail the world besides. 

That was a gay winter in ville, and the 
next summer was fuily as pleasant and event- 
ful. 

“Have you heard the news, Jim?” asked 
Mr. Cross, drawing up his team before the 
smithy, one sunny morning in June. 

‘What is it?’’ asked the blacksmith, wiping 
his brow. 

‘Well, one wedding makes many, they say. 
Here’s young Mr. Elliott going to marry that 
pretty Miss Addy Brent. Fine girl, after all, 
but just a little hysted. And Miss Margie Hep- 
burn, the blessedest little critter that ever 
stepped, is going to marry Jehn Winston. It 
is a good match, too, and I don’t know any 
other man I’d say that much for.”’ 

** Well, I must say I kind of s’picioned that,’’ 
said Jim, smiling, ‘‘ when they came ridin’ by 
here together last week, and my July gave Miss 
Margie them wild roses that grow down in the 
ravine where I fell that night. Pretty pink 
things they are, ’bout the color of her cheeks, 
as July says.”’ 

‘Well, Jmust say you are a long time s’pi- 
cioning it,’’ said Mr. Cross, dryly. ‘It’s been 
in my mind ever since that same night. I have 
always heard that everything was for the best, 

and I s’pose the use of the thunderiest snow- 
storm I ever saw, was to bring them two peo- 
ple together, that mightn’t ever have seen each 
other without it. But I don’t keer about hav- 
ing a hand in matchmakin’ of that sort every 
winter,’’ and Mr. Cross touched up the leaders 
and disappeared in a cloud of dust, 
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CHARLES MARKHAM’S LEGACY. 


BY 5. ANNIE FROST, 


‘‘ WELL, Sancho, I suppose this is our future 
home. H’m, old fellow, we’ve been in worse 
quarters together before this. A little old- 
fashioned in furnishing, but substantial and 
comfortable so far ; to-morrow we will investi- 
gate further. In the mean time, where is the 
letter I was to find on the drawing-room man- 
tle-piece on my arrival? Ah! here itis, duly 
sealed and directed ‘Charles Markham, Esq.’ 
Now for the inside.”’ 

The speaker drew up a capacions arm-chair 
before a ruddy grate fire, and stretched himself 
lazily before breaking the seal of the large 
white envelope he held in his hand. Sancho, 
an immense Newfoundland dog, rose and put 
his head on his master’s knee, looking most 
affectionately into his face. The roomin which 
they sat was a large drawing-room, whose pro- 
portions would have made four at least of the 
modern parlors, boudoirs, or other cosey sitting- 
rooms now in vogue. The carpets were of rich 
Brussels, well preserved ; heavy crimson cur- 
tains draped the large windows, and the fur- 
niture was all of solid walnut, covered with 
crimson velvet. There were no knick-knacks 
scattered about, none of the trifles that fill up 
the modern etagéres and centre-tables. Heavy, 
costly bronzes were upon the mantle-pieces, 
and on the walls were hung a few paintings of 
almost priceless value. Had the other rooms 
of the large house been examined, the same 
tokens of wealth, the same absence of fashion- 
able display or frippery of any sort would have 
been marked throughout. But, save in that 
large drawing-room, the whole building was 
wrapped in darkness, locked and secured, 
dreary with the cell-like gloom and chill that 
gathers after a few weeks of vacancy. 

The young owner of this property, of which 
he had been the inmate but about one hour, as 
he sat in the great chair before the fire, looked 
most unlike his surroundings. His actual age 
was twenty-five, but no one would have guessed 
it, looking into his fair round face, with its 
well-opened, large blue eyes, masses of yellow 
curling hair, beardless chin, and sweet, almost 
childlike mouth. He was dressed fashionably 
and expensively, yet without foppery. True, 
his studs were diamonds, his watch-ehain of 
finest gold, his boots of patent leather, and all 
his travelling array piled in one corner was of 
the best quality and newest device, but he 
looked like one accustomed to the use of wealth, 
and bore gracefully its tokens. His wasasunny 
face, bearing no marks of sorrow or care. He 
was an orphan, but bereaved so long that it was 
a child’s grief long past, and the fact that he 
was alone in the great world with only a few 
distant relatives was no new phase of his ex- 
istence. His father had left him an estate, 
which, by the careful management of trusted 





guardians, had educated him, giving him the 
benefit ,of a course of study, as a lawyer, and 
left him an income sufficient to keep a single 
man in comfort with even a margin for luxu- 
ries, but one that would require to be used 
frugally should a family ever look to it for 
support. 

One month before the evening when Charles 
Markham sat in the blaze of the great fire with 
Sancho beside him, he had been established in 
a distant city as a lawyer, just admitted to the 
bar, a favorite in society, a sunny-face, light- 
hearted young man, singularly unspoiled by a 
life of ease. It was before his first brief had 
been presented that he received a letter inform- 
ing him that a great uncle, of whom he had 
heard so little that he was scarcely aware of 
his existence, had died a bachelor, and left him 
sole heir to half a million dollars and the house, 
to which he was to proceed at once, and read a 
letter he would find awaiting him. 

‘*Here’s the letter, Sancho, and here am I. 
Now, let’s see, old fellow, what one has got to 
say to the other.”’” As he spoke, he broke the 
seal, and opened the broad white sheet. Ab- 
ruptly, without date or address, the epistle 
opened :— 

“T hated your grandfather, I hated your fa- 
ther, I hate you for their sake. Your father 
told me once that my money would bring a 
curse, because it was made by usury, grinding 
the face of the poor, oppressing the widow and 
orphan. It was all made so, all, andI leave you 
the money and the curse.” 


Charles Markham read the document twice 
in the most absolute amazement before he spoke 
again. Then he looked around the room, and 
shuddered as if witheold. ‘‘That’s a pieasant 
legacy, upon my word. Ugh! I feel as if the 
place was haunted. The old heathen! I never 
did him any harm. Who ever heard of sucha 
way to spite a man’s grandfather? Christmas 
Eve, too! I won’t have his money, I won’t 
stay here, I— Why, Sancho, my head is fairly 
spinning. Let’s go take a waik, old fellow, 
and get the cobwebs out of my brain. Seven 
o’clock,’’ he added, consulting his watch, “‘and 
we have had no supper. Come!’’ 

The dog shook himself eagerly as if well 
pleased, as his master drew on overcoat and 
gloves, and pulled his travelling collar up over 
his ears, for he had already experienced the 
piercing cold of the winter evening. Closing 
the front door, and pocketing the key, the 
young heir to the uncomfortable legacy was 
soon in the midst of a busy throng of Christmas 
gift seekers, who were crowding the streets, 
pushing, jostling, hurrying, laughing, or scold- 
ing, as the humor dictated. It was a splendid 
night; the moonlight pouring down on the 
gayly-dressed crowd, and every store lighted 
to its full capacity, and decorated with all its 
Christmas attractions. 

A lonely, homesick feeling oppressed the feir- 
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haired youth, as he mingled in the busy 
throng, remembering that there was no one to 
whom he might bring a Christmas offering, no 
table where a plate would be set for him, no 
hand or voice to give him greeting on the uni- 
versal holiday. He ate his lonely supper at a 
restaurant, treated Sancho generously at a pro- 
vision dealer’s, and then again resumed his 
walk in the streets, where the stores seemed 
most attractive, half-inclined to take amight 
train for his old home, and throw his great 
uncle’s legacy to the winds. 

It was perhaps with some vague idea of rid- 
ding himself of some of the weight on his heart, 
that he distributed bountifully all the smaller 
notes in his possession amongst the poor chil- 
dren gazing wistfully in the store windows, and 
even went in himself and purchased two re- 
splendent wax dolls, admired by a pair of 
ragged little girls, sending them home in a 
state of ecstatic delight to announce that Santa 
Claus himself with a big dog met them in the 
street. Not a beggar appealed in vain that 
night to the lonely young man, and when long 
after midnight he put the key in the lock of his 
hall door, it was with a far lighter purse than 
when he went out, although not one package 
was in his hand to indicate a purchase. 

Sancho, however, had made a more profitable 
trip, for, as they entered the still brilliantly- 
lighted drawing-room, he walked forward and 
deposited at his master’s feet an object which 
at the first glance he took to be a large white 
bird, but which upon examination proved to bea 
lady’s ermine muff, with the silken cord, which 
had fastened it around the neck, broken. It was 
a dainty little affair, lined with blue silk, with 
a pocket on the outside, over which buttoned a 
small animal’s head with bright black eyes. 

“Why, Sancho, you seamp, where did you 
get this?” 

The dog looked up, wagging his tail, and evi- 
dently expecting to be praised. 

“Did you pick it up on the street? Good 
dog! Now, I wonder who has lost such a 
dainty trifle! Come, sir, we must examine 
your spoil to try to find an owner.” 

The new interest had quite driven away the 
reluctance he had felt to passing the remainder 
of the night in the house, and he resumed his 
seat in the great arm-chair, after hastily divest- 
ing himself of his out-door garments, and began 
to search the pockets of the muff. 

‘‘A porte-monnaie, and a little beauty, too. 
Let’s see the inside—five, ten, eleven, fifty, 
sixty-five—eleven dollars and sixty-five cents, 
and that’s all; no papers, no card. What’s 


' .next? Two pairs of kid gloves, small enough 


for Titania. What’s this done up so nicely? 
A jeweller’s box and, O Sancho, you thief! 
what a diamond ring. A gentleman’s ring, 
too—but whatastone! See it flash, youscamp! 
Let me see. Lettering inside, ‘M. B. to H. B.’ 
Just see that, you rogue! Somebody’s Christ- 





mas present, a gage diamond, too, it is likely. 
But stay! this lettering was done at—let me 
see the box again—B & Co., jewellers. 
They will know who ordered it, for I don’t be- 
lieve they see such stones every day. I never 
saw such a diamond.” 

And, indeed, it was beautiful enough to ac- 
count for the young man’s admiration. Large 
and very perfect, its shape was oval, and in 
the centre was gathered a yellow shadow that 
intensified its brilliancy. It was set in fqur 
golden claws, which covered but very little of 
the stone, though the ring itself was very heavy 
of pure gold. It was along time before Charles 
Markham restored the beautiful gem toits box, 
and again dived into the muff pocket. 

‘*Here’s another parcel, Sancho. Ribbon, 
blue as azure, and enough of it to tie up about 
ten such muffs as this. One more, and that’s 
all. Candies, Sancho! The gypsy has a sweet 
tooth as well asatiny hand. That’sall. We 
cannot find out any more, sir, until morning, 
when we will call upon Messrs. B & Co., 
and see if they know who bought the ring. 
What, Sancho, smelling at that paper of 
candies! Fie, sir, they are not ours. They 
belong to a lady, rather small in stature, I 
judge; a blonde, she affects blue and ermine ; 
young, since she still eats bonbons ; who has 
an admiring lover, who is to wear that syperb 
diamond, which betokens by the way that 
wealth may be added to her other charms. 
Come, sir, lie down on the hearth-rug. I will 
draw this sofa nearer to the fire, and we will 
sleep here. I have no desire to plunge into any 
of those cold rooms up stairs this night. Good- 
night, sir,’’ and, composing himself on a wide, 
old-fashioned sofa, his fair face nestling in a 
large velvet cushion of deepest crimson, the 
young man fell sound asleep. Sancho sat be- 
side him, gravely watching his face, until con- 
vinced that he was really asleep, and then 
stretched himself out on the rug, spread for his 
use beside the sofa, and was soon sharing the 
slumber earned by a day of railroad riding and 
an evening of walking. 

It was late in the morning before either of 
the pair awoke. The fire was out, but the gas 
still burned, while the shutters fast closed ex- 
cluded any ray of daylight. Charles looked at 
once at his watch, gave a long whistle of amaze- 
ment when he found the hands pointed to nine 
o’clock, and was all bustle and activity in a mo- 
ment. It was not long before the shutters of an 
upper room were unclosed, and preparations 
for a toilet commenced, the heavy valise un- 
packed, and finer linen and more elegant gar- 
ments selected to replace the handsome travel- 
ling-suit worn the day before. 

‘There, Sancho, I think I will be presentable 
to Miss M. B.,”’ said the young man, as his 
toilet completed he stood before the mirror in 
the bed-room. ‘To be sure, my nose is rather 
scarlet, but it would be that anyhow after I had 
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been out a few minutes. That is one of the 
beauties, Sancho, of the complexion of a six 
month’s baby in a full-grown man. But it is 
éoo late in the day to growl over that. Where 
are my gloves? Ah! here they are. Now, 
my hat. Fetch my cane from the corner, sir. 
That’s a good dog. And now, Sancho, we 
will get some breakfast, and commence the 
search for M. B.”’ 

It was past noon wien Charles Markham 
and Sancho stood in the drawing-room of an 
elegant residence in W. St., waiting for an an- 
swer to the question if one of the ladies of the 
house had lost an ermine muff, 

‘* Will you please step into the sitting-room, 
sir?’’ said the servant, returning. ‘‘I will 
show you the way.” 

Motioning Sancho to wait in the hall, Charles 
followed the footman, unaware that he was 
supposed to be some poor man who expected a 
reward for his services, for the muff had been 
advertised with the promise of liberal remune- 
ration for its return. The group in the sitting- 
room, an old gentleman and lady, two young 
ladies, and a lad of sixteen, all looked in amaze- 
ment at the gentleman following the servant. 

The old lady spoke first. ‘‘ Pray be seated, 
sir. I hope you will pardon us for sending for 
you here ; but we understood John to say—my 
daughter lost a muff yesterday—and—perhaps” 
and here the old gentleman interrupted her. 

** You saw it advertised, did you not, sir ?’’ 

**T did not, sir,’’ said Charles, courteously. 
“‘T am an entire stranger in your city, and ar- 
rived last evening from Ohio, But my dog 
picked up a muff in the street, and I learned 
from B. & Co. that a diamond rirg it contained 
was set and marked by them for Miss Blake.”’ 

Here the youngest of the ladies darted for- 
ward, a tiny, exquisitely pretty girl, with great 
hazel eyes, brown hair, and peach-like com- 


plexion. ‘‘Harry’s ring! Oh, I am so glad! 
Oh, thank you, sir, so much. That is my 
muff!” 


‘*T am sorry it is so soiled,”’ said Charles, as 


she unfolded the papers in which he had wrap- | 
ped it, ‘but Sancho must have found it in the | 


mud, for he carries very carefully. And you 
will pardon my examining the contents, but I 
could think of no other way to find the owner.”’ 

“Pray, do not speak of that. I am so very 
glad it is found.”’ 

“Do not rise, sir!’ said the old gentleman ; 
**T understood you to say you were a stranger 
here. If an old resident can be of any service, 
I should be most happy,’’ for he saw at once 
that the offer of the advertised reward would 
be an insult. 

Charles caught eagerly at an excuse for in- 
troducing himself. The home look and home 
air of everything before him was so welcome 
in his loneliness that to prolong his stay for 
even five minutes seemed a valued privilege. 
So he told his name first. 








** Pray, may I inquire,’’ said the old lady, “‘if 
you are related to Rufus Markham, who left 
here thirty years ago—married Mary Weaver, 
my dear,’’ she explajned to her husband. 

‘That was my father; my mother’s name 
was Mary Weaver,” said Charles, well pleased. 

‘Then you are related to Hugh Markham,” 
said the old gentleman, “ who died here a few 
weeks ago?’’ 

‘That is my errand in this city, sir,’’ said 
Charles with a disconsolate expression; ‘he 
left me his heir.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake exchanged a glance. 
Hugh Markham’s wealth was well known.., 

“Sancho and I spent the night in the old 
house last night,”’ said Charles, ‘‘and I suppose 
I must find a housekeeper and some servants, 
or else shut it up and get a boarding-place.”’ 

** All that in the future. You are our guest 
to-day and to-night at least. Unless you have 
promised to eat your Christmas dinner else- 
where.”’ 

‘*No, indeed! Sancho and I would have 
sought a restaurant or hotel. I would gladly 
accept your invitation, sir, but my dog is a 
guest I fear would not be welcome to ladies.”’ 

“No fear of that! Maggie, here, will cer- 
tainly have a welcome for the finder of her 
muff, and Belle has a dog of her own—a superb 
Newfoundland, at present on a visit to a friend 
in the country. So that is all arranged. And 
now, my young friend, let me perform the 
introduction of my family, since you have so 
kindly introduced yourself. I am Samuel 
Blake, at your service, Mrs. Blake, our eldest 
daughter, Belle, Maggie, our only other child, 
my nephew, Gordon Blake, who is spending 
the holidays with us. Gordon, will you take 
Mr. Markham’s overcoat and hat?” 

But opening the door for Gordon to deposit 
these on the hat-rack, was followed by the 
stately entrance of Sancho, to Charles’ great 
annoyance. It was all in vain to offer to put 
him out again, his stay was insisted upon, and 
Belle, who was as tall, dark, and stately as 
Maggie was petite, fair, and fairy-like, took the 
animal’s splendid head between her small 
hands, looking lovingly into his eyes, as if he 
recalled to her pleasant associations. 

It was a charming day, and in the evening 
there was a party, which was very valuable to 
Charles, as his host took it upon himself to in- 
troduce the young gentleman to many of the 
first families in the city, while the whisper of 
the recent legacy did not diminish the sensa- 
tion caused by his graceful bearing and hand- 
some, though boyish face. 

There were fair ladies present, and many who 
smiled most sweetly upon our hero, but to his 
eyes none were S0 fair as ‘‘our only other child, 
Maggie,’’ with her winsome gladsome face, 
and frank, sweet manners. He danced with 
her, and chatted with her, every moment see- 
ing some new grace to admire, 
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It was late when the family were once more 
alone, and Mr. Blake conducted Charles to the 
guest chamber. The next day a family council 
decided that Mr, Markham must stay just 
where he was until the old house could be pro- 
perly aired, or a pleasant boarding place found. 
After many discussions the latter plan was 
finally decided upon, and the old house left in 
its gloomy loneliness. 

It would take too long to tell how Charles 
Markham performed that ever-old ever-new 
performance falling in love. He was so boyish 
yet, and so frank, that it was rather amusing 
to lookers-on to see how openly he did his 
courting. Flowers, fruit, confectionery, books, 
music, poured in upon Miss Maggie, who co- 
quetted with him gracefully, and was just tan- 
talizing enough to keep up his ardor. Five 
happy weeks sped away swiftly. From the 
grand heights of twd years’ seniority and a dig- 
nified manner, Miss Belle looked down upon 
the lovers, and was the most charming third 
that was ever stationed to play propriety, be- 
coming so absorbed in her own reveries or pur- 
suits, that the most open flirting passed utterly 
unheeded. 

It was al! like a fairy dream, and Charles 
was in a blissful state of love and hope, when, 
one evening early in February, he called upon 
the Blakes. They were allin excitement. A 
very dear friend, who had been abroad upon 
business, was coming home unexpectedly, hav- 
ing met with some great success that was cer- 
tainly a matter of family congratulation. 

‘‘T am sure you will like Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Markham,” said Maggie, when they were all 
discussing the subject. ‘“‘He is so pleasant, 
and we all feel a special’’— 

‘* Maggie !”’ said Belle, warningly. 

‘Well, we do all like him,’’ pouted Maggie. 
**T’ll tell him you are the exception when he 
comes.”’ 

‘“*My dear!’ this time the old lady spoke, 
and Maggie was silenced. 

Still, fora week Mr. Baldwin was the frequent 
subject of conversation, till, without knowing 
why, Charles grew savagely jealous of him. 
Maggie, with perhaps a tiny touch of malice 
prepense, was continually dwelling upon his 
beauty, accomplishments, wit, and the great 
interest she felt for him. 

Yet, when the introduction came, Charles 
could but own many of the commendations de- 
served. He was an older man than himself, 
but a gentleman in every sense of the word. 
All the first evening, when both young men 
seemed on the footing of members of the family, 
Charles watched Maggie. Belle held€omewhat 
aloof from the new arrival, but Maggie could 
not welcome him enough. But the blow was 
yet to come. 

“I do not mind telling you,” said the old 
gentleman, aside to Charles, “‘ what is as yet a 
family secret. Mr. Baldwin has won away my 





daughter’s heart, and I have consented to ac- 
cept him for a son-in-law. We are very glad 
for her sake to have the engagement shortened 
by the unexpected good luck in his business 
vepture.”’ 

“It must be Belle,”’ thought Charles, trying 
to frame the question. 

“Mr. Markham,” said Mr. Baldwin, at that 
moment, ‘have you seen these views?’’ and 
he passed a picture from the table before him 
with his left hand. 

Charles stared at it as if fascinated. There 
upon the finger was the glorious diamond he 
had found in the muff. “‘ Harry’s ring!’”’ He 
recalled Maggie’s delight in its recovery, and 
the initials, ‘‘M. B. to H. B.,’”’ “‘ Margaret 
Blake to Harry Baldwin,”’ of course. 

For a moment the whole room grew dark, 
then rising, he made some hasty excuse, and 
went into the street. Air he must have or 
strangle. 

How he got home he never knew, but the 
morning light creeping in, found him in the 
seat he had taken, dazed and bewildered the 
night before. 

How he had loved her, and all the time she 
was the affianced wife of another. Coquetry 
all her winning ways. Falsehood all her half 
admitted preferences. 

False! how? He had never asked her love. 
It was too recent an acquaintance for that. He 
had sought apparently but a friend’s place, and 
that had been frankly accorded to him. Well, 
it was all over; he would go away somewhere 
and try to forget her. He wondered in a vague 
way if the curse of his money was upon him ; 
if the prospect of his great wealth had tempted 
Maggie to forget her absent lover for a time, 
and if she would have wedded his fortune if 
Henry Baldwin had remained away, giving him 
a divided, preoccupied heart for the full devo- 
tion of his own. Before night, Mrs. Crayton, 
the landlady, was astonished at the departure 
of her handsome young boarder, “ bag and bag- 
gage,’ as she expressed it, “paying up to the 
full quarter the rooms were engaged for, like 
a gentleman as he was.’”’ 

Spring passed, summerand autumn. Winter 
was drawing her white mantle over the fields 
and hedges, Christmas beauties were being dis- 
played in the windows, when one evening Mr. 
Blake announced to his family—‘‘ I met young 
Markham on the street to-day !’’ 

Everybody present looked up excepting Mag- 
gie, who looked down. 

** And what do you think he is doing? He 
has taken that great house of his uncle’s and 
is turning it into an Industrial School, on the 
model of one he saw abroad, for he has been 
abroad since we saw him, and means to put his 
entire legacy into the fund to support it, pre- 
senting the whole to the city for a Christmas 
gift.”’ 

“Don Quixote!” said Mrs. Baldwin. 
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‘Well, I don’t know about that. We are 
all aware that the money was made by usury, 
extortion, and various harsh means ; that is a 
fact. Now, the young fellow told me to-day 
that it was left to him as a curse, and he thinks 
this is the best way to turn it toa blessing. I 
must say I agree with him.” 

‘* But has he not left himself a living?’ que- 
ried the old lady. 

‘‘Not out of that money. His father left him 
something, and he means to open an office at 
once, and begin the practice of law, his profes- 
sion. By the way, I invited him to the wed- 
ding on Christmas Eve. He accepted with 
positive ecstasy. I never saw a man’s face 
brighten up so in all my life as his did on that 
invitation.” : 

Brighten up! I should say so, indeed, for 
the invitation was— 

‘* You must certainly come to Belle’s wedding 
on Christmas Eve. She is to make Baldwin a 
happy man on that occasion, and will be glad 
to see you amongst the guests. You know I 
hinted something of it to you last winter.” 

But before the wedding day Charles made a 
morning call. At first Maggie declared she 
would never see him nor speak to him again, 
after the rude abrupt way in which he had gone 
abroad, but at last she consented to go down. 
Mamma and Belle were so busy with wedding 
preparations, that there was really no one else 
to see the visitor. 

What Charles said to make all clear I scarcely 
know ; but he learned the heart he coveted was 
all his own, though pride had covered up the 
fact from all others. 

“Tt was the ring deceived me, Maggie,” 
pleaded the lover, when she scolded him for 
his mistake. “It was in your muff.” 

** Well, may not a sister do an errand for an- 
other sister? I was only carrying it home to 
Belle.” 

** But the lettering, Maggie?’”’ 

“The lettering?” 

“M. B. to H. B.” 

‘* Well! Mabel Blake to Henry Baldwin.”’ 

“Mabel! I thought of course your sister’s 
name was Isabelle.” 

There was a gay wedding on Christmas Eve, 
and the little bridemaid wore a new ring, while 
upon the finger of one guest glittered a diamond 
of pure water, a mate to one worn by the bride- 
groom. 

** The stones were left to the girls by an aunt,”’ 
said Mr. Blake, “to be set for a ring for their 
husbands if*they ever had them. You will find 
one more in Maggie’s possession, but Belle has 
had her duplicate set for a guard to her wed- 
ding ring.”’ 

“Four such stones as these !’’ cried Charles. 

“Yes, they were left by royalty to an ances- 
tress of ours, set as ear-rings, but they have 
been reset before this, aud will, I trust, long be 
worn in their present shape.”’ 





** And next Christmas Kve I may give Mag- 
gie a ring to wear under a guard like Belle’s?”’ 

“Whew! Only a year to become a judge!’ 

Yet it is so understood in the family. Al- 
ready busy needles make dainty articles to lay 
away in mysterious drawers, and when Charles 
pays visits to the Industrial School, already 
well filled and in active operation, a little 
figure at his side is often pointed out as Mr. 
Markham’s betrothed. 

Sancho, let me say in conclusion, highly ap- 
proves of his master’s choice. 


—_—_—_—— Oo 


THE HOMELESS. 
BY 8. M, 


‘“*MoruHenr, the stars look cold, to-night, 
I cannot bear their chilly light ; 
Take me away from this dreary place, 
They shine so sadly in my face.” 


‘*My child, the stars are our only light ; 
For we’ve no home, no fireside bright ; 
But I’1l carry thee down to yonder glade, 
And thou shalt rest ’neath the oak tree’s shade.” 


“ Mother, the oak tree’s shade is chill; 
It sends through my frame a fearful thrill ; 
It presses my brow with a heavy band ; 
It lays on my heart like an iron hand.” 


“My child, no other house have we, 
No roof, save the shade of this old oak tree ; 
But I’ll lay thee down by the lone brook’s side, 
Where the rippling waters softly glide.” 


“ Mother, the brook murmurs loud to-night ; 
It wearies me more than the stars’ cold light. 
The oak tree’s shade gave not the thrill 
That I feel as I hear the laughing rill.”’ 


“My child, no other tone of cheer 
Will fall to-night upon our ear; 
But rest thee here ’neath the locust grove 
While under its shade I softly rove.” 


“ Mother, the whip-poor-will’s note is so shrill, 
And grinding and harsh is the cricket’s loud trill ; 
The frog’s loud croak will craze my brain, 

And my heart beats loud with a fearful pain.” 


“My child, the whip-poor-will’s note is sad ; 
But rest thee calm on thy leafy bed, 
And soon the cheerful morning light 
Will chase away this long, long night.” 


O mother, say, with the morrow’s dawn 
Will this wild crushing weight be gone? 
For well I know this grinding pain 
Is weering spirit, and heart, and brain.” 


“My child, upon thy burning brow 
The flush of fever resteth now. 
I pray thee sleep; and I will rest 
Thy aching head upon my breast.” 


“Ah! mother, I know this fearful pain 
Will be gone when the morning dawns again ; 
And when you see to-morrow’s sun, 
My eternal day will be begun.” 


“Oh, press me closer to thy heart, 
For the time has come when we must part. 
Yes, mother, I know, for e’en now the light 
Of the eternal day has burst on my sight.” 


She pressed him closer to her breast, 
And together in death they calmly rest. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


KNITTED OVER JACKET FOR A BABY 
OF A YEAR OLD OR UNDER, 


Materials.—One ounce and a half of white, and 
three-quarters of an ounce of rose color or ponceau 
single Berlin wool, three ivory or bone needles No, 
9, four steel ditto No, 12. 

THE jacket consists of ponceau and white 
stripes. The ponceau stripes are so knitted as 
to have the appearance of 3 purl rows on the 
right side. The white stripes, each of 18 rows, 
are knitted in the following pattern :— 

The 1st and every alternate row are on the 
right side of the work, and knitted plain. 

2d row. Take off the 1st stitch, * 1 plain, slip 
1 as if about to purl, passing the thread behind 
it; repeat from *, 

4th. Take off the 1st stitch, * slip 1as if about 





to purl, 1 plain, repeat from™*, The last stitch 
in this row will be the slipped one, but it will 
be knitted (keeping the thread in front) as the 
1st stitch of the next row, which will make all 
right. 

6th. Like the 2d, and continue the 2d and 4th 
rows alternately with plain rows between. 

For the depth of the jacket, which is the way 
the stripes run, 42 stitches are to be cast on 
with the ponceau wool, and a ponceau stripe 
knitted to begin with, consisting of a plain, a 
purl, and a plain row. There are 3 ponceau 
and 3 white stripes in each front, which are 
knitted without either increase or diminution. 
When one color is to be changed for another, it 
must always be by a straight row on the right 
side of the work, as this is the only way of 
hiding the join, and all the joins must be at the 
same end, viz., at the top of the jacket. All 
the ponceau stripes after the ‘first: consist in 
reality of 4 rows, 1 plain for joining, and 3 that 
appear purl on the right side. Care must also 
be taken to alternate both the rows and the 
stitches, otherwise the pattern will be spoiled ; 
the knitted stitch must always come over the 
slipped one in the previous pattern row, and 
vice versa, After the 18th row of the third | 
white stripe, 13 stitches must be cast off for the 
armhole, and with the remainder 10 more rows 
of white must be knitted, continuing the pat- 

VOL. Lxx1x.—35 ' 





tern, for the part under thearm, For the arm- 
hole at the back, and for the shoulder-piece, 26 
stitches in ponceau must be cast on the unoc- 
cupied needle, andgthe row continued plain, 
with the ponceau to tht end of the white 
stitches. Complete the ponceau stripe as usual 
the whole length, and a white stripe after it, 
then cast off 13 stitches with white for the 
shoulder-piece, and continue the row plain with 
ponceau for the beginning of the next stripe. 
The whole breadth of the back consists of 5 pon- 
ceau and 4 white stripes, from the last of which 
the shoulder-piece rises, to correspond with the 
other one, by casting on 13 additional stitches, 
and a white and ponceau stripe having been 
Knitted with the whole number, 26 must be 
again cast off to bring it to the short part under 
the arm. The rest must be knitted to corres- 
pond with the other side, and when the second 
front is completed, cast the stitches off, and 
sew the shoulder-straps to the fronts. The 
stitches round the neck and shoulder-straps are 
then to be taken up on 2 needles, and a band of 
5 rows knitted backwards and forwards. Begin 
on the wrong side of the work, and knit 3 rows 
plain. 4th row. Take off a stitch, * bring the 
thread forward, knit 2 together, repeat from *. 
5th. Plain, castoff. Crochet the following edge 
round the top with white wool: 1 dc. in the 
1st atitch, 1 ch., passing over a stitch, 1 long in 
the following one, 2 ch., 1 long in the next 
stitch, 1 ch., passing over a stitch, repeat from 
*, A ponceau ribbon to be drawn through the 
row of holes. 

Down the front of the jacket, and round the 
edge, the following is to be crocheted in ponceau 
wool : 1st row. dc. all round, taking care nei- 
ther to stretch the edge, nor to confine it. 2d. 
*3 dc. in 3 following stitches, 4ch., missing 2 
stitches, repeat from *, 3d. *1 dc. on the 2d 
of the three nearest dc., 2 ch., 5 long into the 
space of the 4 ch. of last row, 2 ch., repeat 
from *, The crochet edging is not worked 
backwards and forwards, but always begins 
again at thesameend. @he sleeve is knitted 
separately the long way, and afterwards sewn 
into the jacket. Cast on 40 stitches with white 
wool ; the first white stripe under the arm con- 
sists of only 9 rows, a ponceau stripe follows, 
and then the 2d white one of 18 rows as usual, 
in which 5 stitches are to be gradually increased 
for the top of the sleeve by knitting 2 stitches 
(a plain and purl) into one, a few stitches from 
top, in five different plain rows during the 
stripe, which does not interfere with the pat- 
tern, The next penceau and white stripes are 
to be knitted without increase ; in we 4th white 
stripe 5 stitches are to be diminished in the 
course of it by knitting 2 together in the plain 
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rows at intervals; the 4th ponceat? stripe as 
usual, and the 5th white stripe, which has only 
9 rows, finishes the sleeve. Cast,/off and sew 
up the sleeve, after which pick up the stitches 
round the wrist (about 45) on 3 needles, No, 
12, and knit 3 plain rows to bring it into five 
and three-quarters inches round. Cast off. 
Crochet the same edge as_yound the jacket in 
ponceau wool, only waking it turn up over the 
sleeve. Sew the sleeve into the urmhole. 
Should rather a larger sized jacket be required, 
use No, 8 needles, 


<otim 
Sethe 


KNITTING BASKET. 

Materials,—Dark red and white cashmere, little 
pieces of black velvet, bright-eolored silk cordon, 
plain red woollen braid, scalloped braid, card-board, 
ete. 

Tuts basket consists of a round for the bot- 
tom, measuring three inchesand a half, and six 
walls tocorrespond. The latter are cut each to 
the shape shown in the illustration, and are 





lined together with white silk. For the outer 
coyering, three walls will be of red and three 
of white cashmere, Each cashmere part is or- 
namented with a star; each star has a scallop 
of black velvet, and is fastened on the white 
parts by long red and small green silk stitches. 
The inner spaces of the stars are filled up with 
six fields worked in flat stitch; of these two 
are green, two gold color, and two blue; red 
stitches form the adjoining stars, and white 
silk stitches the outer edges of the fields. The 
little leaf-like chain stitches with which the 
stars are ornamented consist, at the upper and 
under points, of green with two red leaves, and 
at the sides of two yellow, two blue, and one 
red leaf placed together. Upon the red fields 
there are always white instead of red, ard al- 
ways red instead of white stitches,. worked 
exactly in the same manner. The side walls 
when finished are sewn together, and the seam 
| inside covered with a white silk cord, and the 
| outer seam with black ribbon velvet, orna- 








four inches long. In the middle, the widest 
part, they are two ine..es and three-quarters 
wide, and at each end they measure an inch 
and seven-eighths. The centre star from point 
to point measures an inch and three-quarters. 
That is the applique part in the middle, as far | 
as the black is shown. 

They are cut in card-board, and then all | 


mented alternately with yellow and green and 
yellow and blue cross stitches. The silk lining 
covering the bottom inside is sewn on the ont- 
side, and both inside and outside are worked 
over with white silk stitches. At the upper 
part is a ruche of red braid. The seallop red 
braid is placed round the bottom, and the bot- 
tom underneath is covered with glazed paper. 
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LADIES’ COMFORTER IN CROCHET. 

Materials.—Two ounces and a half of white double 
Berlin wool, half an ounce of lilac flloselle. 

Tuts comforter is worked with white wool 
in ribbed stitch, a variety of crochet a tricoter ; 
it is edged all round with some rows of chain 
and double stitches. These, as well as the 
fringe at both ends of the scarf, can be made 
with white wool and lilac filoselle, or only with 
wool. The pattern is 20 stitches wide, and 120 
double rows long. Begin the scarf at one end 
on a foundation chain of 20 stitches, and work 
as follows: 1st part of Ist double row (forwards). 
Take up 1 loop in every other stitch, 





2d part of the 1st double row (backwards). Al- 
ternately cast off 1 loop, 1 chain. 

lst part of the 2d double row. Take up alter- 
nately one loop in the previously missed stitch 
of the foundation chain, working at the same 
time round the top chain of the stitch in the 
preceding row, and one loop in the next long 
chain of the preceding row. 

2d part of the 2d double row. Cast off together 
the next loop taken up in the foundation chain 
with the following loop, 1 chain. 

1st part of the 3d double row. Take up alter- 
nately one loop underneath the next chain 
stitch of the double row before the last, and 
one loop in the next long chain of the preceding 
row. Miss the following long stitch, Work 
back as in the second double row. This 3d 
double row is repeated till the scarf is suffi- 
ciently long. Work all round the outer edge 





one row of double stitch with lilae filoselle, 
then one row of double stitch with white wool ; 
the 3d row is worked again with fileselle, alter- 
nately one double, one chain stitch, missing 
oue under the last; in the last two rows insert 
the needle into the two upper chains of the 


preceding rows. 
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The comforter is ornamented at both ends 
with fringe in white wool, the upper edge of 
which may be covered with lilac filoselle. 
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DAHLIA FOOTSTOOL. 

Materials.—Four dozen black single Berlin wool, 
three dozen light claret, six dozen bright scarlet, six 
skeins maize filoselle, steel crochet hook, No. 12, 
bell gauge. 

1st row. Black wool, make a chain of sixteen 
stitches, work thirty-three double crochet round 
the chain, by increasing three in the top stitch, 
this should be worked loosely. 

2d. Light claret, turm the work, r&ise the 
back stitch of last row, work double crochet in 
each stitch, increasing two in each of the three 
top stitches. 

3d. Double crochet, always taking the back 
stitch so as to form the rib, three increases at 
each row that is second row, twoin the three 
top stitches third row same as first, making one 
stitch between each increase. 

4th, Light scarlet, double crochety making 
two stitches between each increase. 

5th. Light scarlet, double crochet, making 
three stitches between each increase. 

6th. Light scarlet, double crovhet, making 
four stitches between each increase. 

7th. Light scarlet, double crochet in each, 
making five stitches between each increase. 

8th. Scarlet, double crochet in each stitch, 
making six stitches between each increase, 








7 





9th, Edge the leaves with maize filoselle, by 
working single crochet in each stitch. 

Sixty leaves are required of this size for the 
footstool, 






Work forty smaller size, by working two 
rows less of the light shade, edging the leaves 
with filoselle, the same as the large ones. 

Foundation for sewing leaves on black wool, 
work four chain, join it round, one chain, one 
long in the four chain, work twenty-one rows 
increasing till you have one hundred and 
twenty-six holes, always commencing each 
round by four chain. 





oe 


SMOKING-CAP, CROCHETED IN SILK. 
WITH BORDER OF HONEYCOMB CROCHET. 









Materials required. —Four shades scarlet coarse 
purse twist, the lightest to be a very bright pon- 
ceau, and the darkest a rich claret. The number of 


skeins required are three of the three darkest shades 2 
of scarlet, and four of the lightest; three skeins of | (all these are worked in one top), make 3 


bright maize color, three skeins of Imperial blue, 


and six skeins black. 
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MAKE a chain of 6 stitches, and unite it with 
| blue. 
1st round. Work 2 stitches of double crochet 
into every loop. 
2d. 2 stitches of double crochet into every 
| loup. 
3d. 2 stitches of double crochet 
into every loop. 
4th. Work 3 long stitches, make 
4 chain, miss 1 loop, repeat this 8 
times more. 
5th. 2 long stitches, beginning 
on the loop before the long stitch 
in last round, 1 scarlet, 2 blue, 
make 4 chain, and repeat. 
6th. Work 2 long stitches in 
blue, beginning on the loop before 
the two in last round, 3 scarlet, 2 
blue, make 4 chain, and repeat. 
7th. Work 2 bihe, beginning on 
the loop before the 2 in last round, 
5 scarlet, 2 blue, make 4 chain, 
and repeat. 
8th. 2 blue, 3 scarlet, 1 maise, 3 
scarlet, 2 blue, make 4 chain, and 


Tepeat. 

10th. 2 Blue, 3 searlet, 5 maize, 3 scarlet, 2 
blue, make 4 chain, and repeat. 
| 11th. 2 Dine, 3 searlet, 7 maize, 3 scarlet, 2 
blue, 3 black in two loops, repeat. 
| 12th, Work 2 blue, beginning on the 2d of the 
| 2 in last round, 3 scarlet, 5 maize, 3 scarlet, 2 
| blue, 5 black, and repeat, 
| 13th. 2 blue, beginning on the 2d of the 2 in 
| last round, 3 scarlet, 3 maize, 3 searlet, 2 blue, 
7 black, and repeat. 

14th, 2 blue, beginning on the 2d of the 2d in 
last round, 3 scarlet, 1 maize, 3 scarlet, 2 blue, 
11 biaek, and repeat. 

15th, 2 blue, beginning on the 2d of the 2 iu 
last round, 5 scarlet, 2 blue, 13 black, and repeat. 

16th. 2 blue, beginning vn the 2d in last round, 
5 scarlet, 2 blue, 13 black, and repeat. 

17th. 2 blue, beginning on the 2d of the 2 in 
last round, 3 scarlet, 2 blue, 15 black, and re- 
peat. 

18th. 2 blue, 1 searlet, 2 blue, 21 black, and 
repeat, 

19th. 3 blue, beginning on the 2d of the 2 in 
last round, 27 black, and repeat. 

20th. 1 blue in the centre of the 3, 33 black, 
and repeat. 

21st. With black, work 1 long stitch into 
each loop, and repeat this round 5 times more. 





FOR THE BORDER. 
1st round. Work 1 stitch of double crochet, 
1 long, 1 extra long, leaving 2 loops on the 
needle, then 1 long, leaving the 2 loops as be- 
fore, 1 double crochet, drawing it through 3 





| chain, miss 5 loops, and repeat. 
| 2d. Same as first, working the long stitches 
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into the centre of the 3 chain, work 2 rows of 
each chain of scarlet, beginning with the light 
down to the dark, and two of the black, then 
reverse the shades from the dark to the light, 
2 maize, 2 blue rows. 

The cap is to be lined ; add a tassel to match 
the end. 





Ce 
KNITTED MITTENS. 

Materials required.—T wo ounces of zephyr of any 
color preferred, needles No, 16. 

THESE mittens, which are commenced at the 
wrist, are knitted in continuous rounds of 1 
turned and 1 purl stitch alternately (for the 
turned stitch knit the stitch plain from the 
back, putting in the needle as if about to purl), 
which makes a fine rib. 

Cast on 24 stitches on each of three needles, 
making 72 in all, and knit six rounds in alter- 
nate turned and purl stitches, as above de- 
scribed. In the 7th round increase on each 
side of the 1st stitch (which is a turned one) by 
picking up a stitch directly under the last one 
knitted, and purling it; rest of round, and 5 





more rounds, as usual. This increase will give 
2 purl stitches together, which will often be the 
case in the increase, and cannot be avoided, 
but 2 turned stitches must not come together, 
as they would be much more noticeable. In 
the 13th round the increase is to be repeated on 
the stitches immediately before and after the 
previous increase, and now the new increased 
stitch on the one side, and that on the former 
increase on the other, may be knitted as turned 
stitches, and the pattern thus kept up, which 
must be done throughout whenever possible. 
14th to 18th round without increase. 19th 
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round, increase twice as before. Continue in 
this manner, regularly increasing 2 stitches 
after every 5th round, which will form a gradu- 
ally widening gusset required by the shape of 
the hand. There are to be 13 increases, in all, 
which, with the 5 rounds between each, will 
make 79 rounds, besides the first six. The in- 
creases should take place on the 7th, 13th, 19th, 
25th, 3ist, 37th, 43d, 49th, 55th, Gist, 67th, 73d, 
and 79th rows, and there should then be 98 
stitches in all upon the needles. The 26 stitches 
of the increase are then to be placed on two 
needles, and 14 stitches cast on a third to com- 
plete the round for the short thumb. These 14 
stitches are to be knitted plain, while the pattern 
is to be continued with the other 26, and, after 
the 1st round, the 14 plain ‘stitches are to be 
decreased by knitting the first two and the last 
two together.every round (to form a three-cor- 
nered gusset) till none remain, which will be 
the case in the 8th round. Knit 8 rounds in 
the usual pattern, after the gusset is finished ; 
then follow 2 rounds purled, and the thumb is 
to be cast off. The 72 original stitches of the 
mitten, which have been left on two needles, 
while the thumb has been worked, are now to 
be increased by picking up the 14 stitches of 
the thumb gusset, and the whole divided on 
three needles to work the remainder of the 
hand part. The 14 stitches taken up from the 
thumb gusset are to be knitted plain, and, as 


| before, diminished at each side every round, 


forming a three-cornered piece. As in the 
thumb, 8 pattern rounds are to follow the com- 
pletion of the small gusset, and then 2 purl 
rounds, after which the mitten is cast off. 

The edge round the top of the hand, the 
thumb, and wrist are done with a fine crochet 
needle in the following manner: 1 de, or dou- 
ble crochet, in one of the stitches of the cast off 
round, 5 chain, 1 de, missing 3 stitches, 5 chain, 
repeat all round. 2d round, 1 de on dc of for- 
mer round, 6 chain, repeat. The crochet trim- 
ming on the mitten itself, to be placed as shown 
in the figure, consists in like manner of 1 de 
and 5 chain repeated, the double crochet stitch 
being taken through each turned stitch of the 
round, to admit of stretching when on the hand. 
In the second row the dc stitch is on the 3d chain 
of the previous row, with 5chain between. The 
lines on the back of the hand are to be worked 
in chain stitch with fine black netting silk. 


— me OS - 


SACHET IN DARNED NETTING FOR 
HANDKERCHIEFS OR GLOVES. 

As yet we have only given darned netting 
patterns to be worked in white thread or cot- 
ton ; the patterns we give this month are to be 
worked in colored silk, and are very effective. 
The illustration shows a sachet of light gray 
silk with a covering of darned netting. The 





pattern shows a spray of daisies worked in 
darning stitch; this spray is bordered by a 
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Grecian pattern and blossom-like figures. The board in the manner shown by the illustration, 
spray is worked in natural colors; the tlowers | so that it is covered on both sides. Next wind 
in white silk with yellow core; the stems and | the hair-pins, which form the side of the eup 
ieaves in various shades of green silk. The | with wool. For this usea large darning-needle, 
and run the wool alternately once 
under and once over each rod of 





Grecian pattern of the border is worked in linen 
stitch with green silk; the flowers between 
these lines are worked like the daisies. The 
ground of the square is made of black silk ; the 
point d’esprit is of the same color. The square 
has 39 netted holes, and is worked over a 
mesh measuring half an inch round. The 
square is then fastened into a wooden or wire 
frame. In our pattern the frame is 8 inches 
square. The completed square is fastened on 
a piece of silk which has been quilted before- 
hand. Itis edged all round with black guipure 
lace. The under part of the sachet is not orna- 
mented. Both parts are tied together by gray 
ribbons sewn on at the sides. 


<> 





MARBLE BOX. 

Materials.—A circular piece of pasteboard two 
inches and a half in diameter, hair-pins four inches 
and a half long, remaants of zephyr wool of different 
colors. 

THIs box is a pretty plaything for children, 
and may be made of cheap material with little 
trouble. Take a circular piece of pasteboard 
of the size given above and cut out a hole in 
the manner shown by the illustration. Then 
fasten in this the hair-pins by sticking them 
through the pasteboard, bending the ends and 
fastening them in the manner indicated by the 
illustration, whieh only shows the under part 
of them. The holes must previously be made 





the hair-pin. While working take 
Fig. 1, 


pains to press the wool close to- 
gether on the hair-pins, so that they 
Shall be entirely covered. Make 
the seallops on the upper edge by 
working the wool around each hair- 
pin separately. Lastly, ornament the upper 


Fig. 2. 





edge with buttonhole stitch in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 





EMBROIDERED BELLOWS COVER. 

THESE pretty bellows are sixteen inches long 
and seven inches wide, and are eovered with 
brown cloth on both sides. The cloth is cut 
out, as shown in the design, a piece of carriage 
leather being laid under to form the figure. 
The cloth and carriage leather are bound to- 
gether on the edges with silk braid of the same 
eolor or black. The design may also be made 
by embroidering with colored braids, or in chain 


with a darning-needle. Then wind the paste; | stitch of colored silk twist. Cut the cover the 
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shape of the bellows and draw the design on it. 
Cut away the material around the valve. The 
cover must be cut » seam larger than the bel- 





lows; the seam is tu.ned down on the edges 
and fastened with little tacks. Tack down also 
the ruches of narrow brown worsted braid 
which trim the edges. 





-— 


FOOT WARMER. 

THIs pretty and useful foot warmer, whith 
is used at the same time as a foot-stovl, consists 
of a round willow basket, which receives the 
heater. The original has 9 diameter of twelve 





inches, is six inches high, and has a cover. Qf 


xy. * 


course the basket may be of any form to suit 
the size of the heater. The basket is covered 
with points, which are made singly of pieces of 
cloth worked in point russe with green wool, 
and arranged on a foundation of percale. The 
pieces which form the cover are graduated in 
size. Each piece requires a piece of stuff three 
inches long and two inches wide, which is laid 
over a fifth of an inch on one long side, then 
folded in a triangle, and worked in point russe. 





Each succeeding row must cover the seam with 
which the previous one was set on. Those 
pieces designed for the cover must be laid in a 
plait. In the centre of the cover sew a green 
wool button, The upper edge of the sides is 
covered with a strip of cloth an inch wide, and 
fastened with point russe stitches. Line the 
inside of the basket with white flannel. The 
outside covering may be knitted or crocheted 
in the familiar looped stitch. A triangular 
pointed piece of requisite size is laid in a box- 
plait, inside of which is arranged a little tassel 
of colored wool. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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Receipts, We. 


HOLIDAY SWEETS. 
PLUM-PUDDINGS, PIS, CAKES, ETO, 

Christmas Plum-Puddiag.—One pound and a half 
of raisins, half a pound of currants, three-quarters 
of a pound of bread-crums, half a pound of flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of beef-suet, nine eggs, 
one wineglassful of brandy, half a pound of citron 
and orange-peel, have a nutmeg, and a little ground 
ginger. Chop the suet as fine as possible, and mix 
it with the bread-crums and flour, add the currants 
washed and dried, the citron and orange-peel cut 
into thin slices, and the raisins stoned and divided. 
Mix it all well together with the grated nutmeg and 
ginger, then stir in nine eggs well beaten, and the 
brandy, and again mix it thoroughly together that 
every ingredient may be moistened; put it into a 
buttered mould, tie it over tightly, and boil it for six 
hours. This pudding may be made a week before 
using, boiled in a cloth, and hung up in a dry place, 
and when required put into a saucepan of boiling 
water and boiled for two hours or two hours and 
a half, then turned out, and served with sauce as 
above. 

Another Christmas Pudding.—One pound of raisins, 
one pound of currants, one pound of suet, three- 
quarters of a pound of bread-crums, one pint of milk, 
ten eggs, three-quarters of a pound of citron and 
orange-peel mixed, one small nutmeg, one glass of 
brandy. Stone the raisins and divide them, wash 
and dry the currants, and cut the peel into slices. 
Mix all these with the bread-crums, flour, and suet 
chopped very fine, add the grated nutmeg, and then 
stir in the eggs well-beaten, the brandy, and the milk. 
When the ingredients are well blended, put it into 
a mould, tie a floured cloth over it, and boil it six 
hours. When done turn it out, and serve it with 
brandy and arrowroot sauce. 

Rich Plum-Pudding without Flour.—One pound and 
a half of grated bread, one pound and a half of rai- 
sins, one pound and a half of currants, one pound of 
beef-suet, peel of one large lemon, three ounces of 
almonds, a little nutmeg or mixed spice, sugar to 
taste, three-quarters of a pound of candied orange, 
lemon, and citron, eight or nine eggs, half a pint of 
milk, two wineglassfuls of brandy. Stone the rai- 
sins, wash and pick the currants, chop the suet very 
fine, and mix with them a pound and a half of grated 
bread; add the candied peel cut into shreds, the 
«wimonds blanched and minced, and the mixed spice 
and sugarto taste. When all are thoroughly blended 
stir it well together with eight or nine well-beaten 
eggs, two glassfuls of brandy, and half a pint of 
milk, tie it in a cloth, and boil it for five hours or 
five hours and a half, or divide it into equal parts, 
and boil it in moulds or basins for half the time, 

Cottage Plum-Pudding.—A pound and a half of flour, 
four or five eggs, a pinch of salt, a little nutmeg, one 
pound of raisins, half a pound of currants, sugar to 
taste, and a little milk. Make a thick batter with 
five well-beaten eggs, a pound and a half of flour, 
and a sufficient quantity of milk. Then add the cur- 
rants, washed and picked, the raisins stoned, a little 
nutmeg, and sugar to taste. Mix all well together, 
and boil it in a basin or floured cloth for quite five 
hours. The peel of a lemon grated, and a few pieces 
@ citron cut thin may be added. 

Plain Plum-Pudding.—Eight ounces of flour, eight 
ounces of beef-suet, half a pound of raisins, half a 
pint of milk, twoeggs. Chop the suet very fine, mix 
it with the flour, add half a pound of raisins stoned, 











and mix the whole with half a pint of milk and two 
well-beaten eggs. Tie it upin a floured cloth, or put 
it into a basin. Plunge it into a saucepan of boiling 
water, and keep it Soiling for two hours and a half 
or three hours. 

Pium-Pudding.—Six ounces of raisins, six ounces 
of currants, six ounces of bread-crums, six ounces 
of suet, half a nutmeg, a little lemon-peel, five eggs, 
half a wineglassful of brandy. Mix these ingredi- 
ents together, and put the pudding into a mould, 
and boil it three hours. 

A Good Plum-Pudding without Eggs.—One pound of 
raisins, half a pound of suet, one pound of flour, four 
ounces of bread-crums, two tablespoonfuls of treacle, 
one pint of milk, nutmeg, and grated ginger. Chop 
the suet very fine, and mix it with the flour. Add 
the bread-crums, ginger, and nutmeg, and the raisins 
stoned, and mix it all well together with the milk 
and treacle. Put it into a basin, or floured cloth, 
and boil it four hours. 


Mince Meat.—Two pounds of beef-suet, two pounds 
of apples, two pounds of currants, two pounds of 
raisins, half a pound of moist sugar, half a pound of 
citron, quarter of a pound of candied lemon, quarter 
of a pound of candied orange-peel, two nutmegs, half 
an ounce of salt, half an ounce of ginger, half an 
ounce of allspice, half an ounce of cloves, juice and 
pecl of one lemon, quarter of a pint of brandy, quar- 
ter of a pint of white wine. Take two pounds of 
beef-suet chopped fine, add the apples pared and 
minced fine, the currants washed and picked, the 
raisins stoned and chopped fine, the moist sugar, 
citron, orange and lemon-pee! cut fine, the nutmegs 
grated, the salt, the ginger, allspice, and cloves, all 
ground fine, and the juice of the lemon, with the rind 
grated. Mix all these ingredients well together, 
with the brandy and sherry, or any white wine. Put 
all into a jar, and keep it in a cool place. 

Apple Mince Meat.—One pound of currants, one 
pound of peeled and chopped apples, one pound of 
suet chopped fine, one pound of moist sugar, quarter 
of a pound of raisins stoned and cut in two, the juice 
of four oranges and two lemons, with the chopped 
peel of one, add of ground mace and allspice each a 
spoonful, and a wineglassful of brandy. Mix all 
well together, and keep it closely covered in a cool 
place. 

Cinnamon Biscuits.—Half a pound of dry flour, one 
pound of lump-sugar, finely sifted, one pound of 
butter, powdered cinnamon to judgment. The whole 
to be mixed with a glass of brandy or rum, then 
rolled very thin, and baked in a quick oven. 

Tea Cakes.—A little thin cream warmed, add a 
lump of butter, an egg, and a few spoonfuls of yeast ; 
mix all with sufficient flour to make a light dough, 
let it stand to rise, roll into round cakes, let them 
rise before the fire on tins, and bake a light brown; 
split, butter, and serve hot. 

Another.—Two pounds of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of loaf-sugar, four eggs, half a pound of butter, one 
pint of new milk, and a spoonful of yeast; boil the 
butter and milk together, and when milk-warm, mix 
with the rest, beating the paste a long time; bake 
twenty minutes in a quick oven in round cakes; 
split, butter, and serve hot. 


Dimples.—Beat the whites of three eggs very dry, 
add gradually three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
and beat till it is well mixed. Blanch almonds, and 
cut them into pieces as small as peas, and stir them 
into the egg and sugar—three-quarters of a pound of 
almonds for three eggs. Drop the mixture in spote 
as large as a half-penny on white paper upon a tin, 
and bake in a cool oven, 
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Kisses.— Beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, 
then stir in powdered white sugar, a little at a time, 
till you have formed a very thick batter. Add two 
or three drops of essence of lemon. Wet a sheet of 
white paper, and lay it on a tin, and drop this mix- 
ture upon it in lumps about the size and shape of a 
walnut, Set them in a cool oven, and, a3 soon as 
their surface is hardened, take them out, and re- 
move them from the paper with a broad-bladed 
knife. Let the oven cool still more, then place 
these little cakes, laying the flat part of two toge- 
ther, on a sieve, and return them to the oven, where 
they must remain for fifteen minutes before they 
are done. 

Very Rich Pudding—Line a deep pie dish with 
puff-paste, having first buttered it thoroughly ; place 
on this a layer of jam, then a layer of custard, then 
jam, then custard, until the dish is nearly full, leav- 
ing the custard layer at the top. Slice the minced 
peel, and cut it into diamonds, and arrange on the 
top. Bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven, 
let the pudding cool, beat up the whites of the eggs 
that were used for the custard into a stiff whip with 
a little powdered sugar, pile the whip on as high as 
possible, and serve. 

Gateau Parisien.—Lay slices of sponge cake at the 
bottom of a glass dish, spread over them a layer of 
preserve (red or black currant is very good for the 
purpose), place over that more slices of sponge cake, 
then another layer of jam. Do this until you have 
filled the dish. Pour over it sufficient sherry to soak 
the cake properly, then beat up the whites of four 
eggs with sufficient powdered loaf-sugar as to make 
it a very stiff froth, with which cover the top of the 
cake completely. 

German Ladies’ Fingers.—Beat one hour the yelks 
of five eggs with half a pound of sugar, add half a 
pound of blanched almonds pounded fine, the yellow 
part of one lemon grated, Mix well, add half a 
pound of flour very gradually, Roll out the paste, 
and cut it in strips the length and size of the fore- 
finger, beat lightly the whites of two eggs, and wet 
the fingers. 

Half Poundcake.—Take a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sugar, five eggs, and half a 
pound of flour. Proceed in the same manner as for 
poundcakes. If currants are required, add about 
six ounces with the flour. This furnishes a very 
superior cake. 

Sponge Cake Pudding.—Stale sponge or other plain 
cake may be made into a nice pudding by crumbling 
it into a little more than a pint of milk and two or 
three beaten eggs, and baking it. Sauce—sugar and 
butter beaten together. 

Cranberry Tart.—Take half a pint of cranberries, 
pick them from the stems, and throw them into a 
saucepan with half a pound of white sugar and a 
spoonful of water; let them come to a boil, peel and 
cut up four large apples, put a rim of light paste 
round your dish, strew in the apples, pour the cran- 
berries over them, cover with a lid of crust, and 
bake for an hour. For.a pudding, proceed in the 
same manner with the fruit, and boil it in a basin or 
cloth. 

Small Cold Puddings.—Grate the rind of a }emon 
into a pint of cream (or new milk), let it just boil, 
and strain it. When cool, beat the yelks of six 
eggs, and add them to the above, adding crushed 
lump-sugar to sweeten it. Pour the mixture into 
six coffee cups, and steam them for half an hour. 
Next day turn out, and garnish with currant jelly 
or other preserves. 


Gingerbread Pudding.—Half a pound of ginger- 





bread, half a pound of flour, one ounce of molasses, 
one ounce of sugar, two ounces of almonds blanched 
and pounded, one egg, half a pint of milk. Crumble 
the gingerbread, which is best stale, into a basin, 
and mix with the flour, stir in the molasses, sugar, 
and almonds; beat the egg and milk together for 
five minutes, add and mix thoroughly, and boil two 
and a half hours. 

Cocoanut Puddings.—Melt two ounces of butter, 
cut small, stirring in two ounces of sifted sugar; 
boil up for a minute. When cool, grate in two 
ounces of cocoanut, add two ounces of shred citrdli, 
the grated rind of a lemon, and four eggs ; beat with 
the juice of half a lemon. Mix, and put into well- 
buttered coffee cups, and bake half an hour. The 
same may be made as one pudding in a dish, and 
baked longer. 


EXERCISE. 

THREE principal points in the manner of taking 
exercise are necessary to be attended to: 1. The 
kind of exercise. 2. The proper time for exercise. 
3. The duration of it. With respect to the kinds of 
exercise, the various species of it may be divided 
into active and passive. Among the first, which ad 
mit of being considerably diversified, may be enume- 
rated walking, running, leaping, swimming, riding, 
fencing, the military exercise, differ¢nt sorts of ath- 
letic games, etc. Among the latter, or passive kinds 
of exercise, may be comprised riding in a carriage, 
sailing, friction, swinging, etc. 

The first, or active exercises, are more beneficial 
to youth, to the middle-aged, to the robust in gene- 
ral, and particularly to the corpulent and the ple 
thoric. 

The second, or passive kinds of exercise, on the 
contrary, are better calculated for children; old, dry, 
and emaciated persons of a delicate and debilitated 
constitution; and particularly to the asthmatic and 
consumptive. , 

The time at which exercise is most proper, depends 
on such a variety of concurrent circumstances, that 
it does not admit of being regulated by any general 
rules, and must therefore’ be collected from the ob- 
servations made on the effects of air, food, drink, etc. 

With respect to the duration of exercise, there are 
other particulars, relative to a greater or less degree 
of fatigue attending the different species, and utility 
of it in certain states of the mind and body, which 
must determine this consideration as well as the 
preceding. 

That exercise is to be preferred which, with a view 
to brace and strengthen the body, we are most ac- 
customed to, as any unusual one may be attended 
with a contrary effect. 

Exercise should be begun and finished gradually, 
never abruptly. 

Exercise in the open air has many advantages over 
that used within doors, 

To continue exercise until a profuse perspiration 
or a great degree of weariness takes place, is far 
from being wholesome. 

In the forenoon, when the stomach is not too much 
distended, muscular motion is both agreeadle aml 
healthful; it strengthens digestion, and heats the 
body less than with a full stomach; and a good ap 
petite after it is a proof that it has not been carried 
to excess. 

But, at the same time, it should be understood, 
that it is not advisable to take violent exercise im- 
mediately before a meal, as digestion might thereby 
be retarded. 

Neither should we sit down to a substantial dinner 
or supper immediately on returning from a fatiguing 
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walk, at a time when the blood is heated, and the 
body in a state of perspiration from previous exer- 
tion, as the worst consequences may arise, especially 
where cooling dishes, salad, or a glass of cold drink 
is begun with. 

Exercise is always hurtful after meals, from its 
impeding digestion, by propelling those fluids too 
much towards the surface of the body, which are de- 
signed for the solution of the food in the stomach, 





CONTRIBUTED. 


Chocoiate Caromel.— Half a pound of chocolate, 
three pounds of dark brown sugar, one eighth pound 
of butter, a small teacup of milk; season with va- 
nilla, or grated lemon or orange-peel. Boil it very 
quickly over a hot fire, stirring constantly. When 
it becomes hard on being dropped in water, take it 
off the fire and stir for a few moments before pour- 
ing into buttered dishes. Before it is quite cool cut 
into little squares. Those who like the caromel very 
hard need not stir it, as this makes it “sugary.” 
The grated peel should not be put in till the caromel 
is taken from the fire. S. B. 

Washington Pie.—One cup of sugar, one egg, one- 
third of a cup of butter, half a cup of sweet milk, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, one and a third cup of flour; flavor with 
lemon. Grease two round tins, and put this cake in. 
It will bake in a short time. When done, put ona 
dinner plate, and spread with nice fine apple-sauce, 
then put the other cake on the top. This is very 
nice without sauce, still sauce improves it. 

Lemon Pie.—Grate the rind and squeeze the juice 
from two lemons, beat eight tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, with the yelks of three eggs; add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, half a teacup of water, and bake 
with an under crust half an hour; then take the 
whites of three eggs, and four tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar for frosting; bake quick, until brown 
even. Do not put this on until the pie is done. 

M.S. C. 

Chocolate Caromels.—One cup of chocolate, one cup 
of molasses, half a cup of milk, one cup of sugar. 
Boil twenty minutes, and when nearly done, add a 
piece of butter the size of an egg. 

Lemon Pie.—The juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
seven tablespoonfuls of sugar, four eggs; whites of 
the eggs to be beaten to a froth with five tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and spread over the top after it is 
baked; then set in the oven again and let it geta 
light brown, This makes one pie. 

Another: One lemon, one cup of water, one cup of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, yelks of three eggs, 
Bake; whites of the eggs and a cup of sugar for the 
top, lightly browned in the oven. 

Washington, or Cream Pie.—One cup of sugar, one 
cup of milk, two and a half cups of flour, half a cup 
of butter, one egg, one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar; bake in round jelly tins, and split when cold. 
For the cream. One pint of milk, four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, one egg, 
and a lump of butter the size of a walnut. Flavor 
with lemon or vanilla; boil the milk, stir in the but- 
ter, sugar, etc., when boiling, and let it boil two or 
three minutes. Flavor when cold; pour the cream 
oa the cake, and put together like jelly-cake. This 
makes two cakes. 

Barbara’s Plum-Pudding.—One cup of chopped suet, 
one cup of chopped apples, one cup of molasses, two 
eups of raisins, one cup of sweet or sour milk, four 
cups of flour, quarter of a teaspoonful of saleratus, 
and a little salt. Boil or steam five hours. 

Spice Cake.—Two cups of sugar, one of butter, one 


| of milk, three eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, and one 
teaspoonful of all kinds of spice. 

Cocoanut Cake.—One cup of sugar, half a cup of 
butter, two-thirds of a cup of flour, whites of eight 
eggs, one cocoanut grated, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, and half a teaspoonful of soda. The cocoa- 
nut must be added last. 

Delicate Cake.—Nearly three cups of flour, two of 
sugar, three-fourths of sweet milk, whites of six 
eggs, half a cup of butter, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
and one of cream of tartar; flavoring. Be careful 
not to get in too full measures of butter and soda; 
be sure to beat the eggs well, and your cake will be 
delicious. Mrs. J. R. V. A. 

Lemon Pies. (Splendid.)—One lemon, one table- 
spoonful of butter, scant, five of sugar, heaped, two 
eggs; stir the butter, yelks, sugar, rind, and juice of 
the lemon to a cream; then add the whites beaten 
to a stiff froth, Three good-sized lemons will make 
two pies. 

Crullers.—Half a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar, two pounds of flour, one nut- 
meg, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a 
teacup of water or milk, six eggs. K. 8. 5. 

Lemon Pie.—Grate the rind and express the juice 
of three lemons; rub together a cup and a half of 
powdered sugar and three tablespoonfuls of butter; 
beat up the yelks of four eggs, and add to the butter 
and sugar, lastly the lemon; bake on a rich puff- 
paste without an upper crust. While the pie is bak- 
ing, beat up the whites of the four eggs with pow- 
dered loaf-sugar into a light frothing, spread it over 
the top of the pie when done; then set back in the 
oven a few moments to brown lightly. 

Macaroni Pie.—Boil the macaroni in water until 
quite tender; drain the water off, put into the bak- 
ing-pan ; add a tablespoonful of butter, half a pound 
of grated cheese, a pint of milk, salt, pepper, and 
mustard to taste; if desired, the pan can be lined 
with a rich paste and an over crust. A. 

Baked Turkey.—Let the turkey be picked, singed, 
and washed, and wiped dry inside and out; joint 
only to the first joints in the legs, and cut some of 
the neck off; then cut one dozen small gashes in the 
fleshy parts of the turkey, and press one whole 
oyster in each gash; then close the skin and flesh 
over each oyster as tightly as possible; then stuff 
your turkey, leaving a little room for the stuffing to 
swell. When stuffed, sew it up with a stout cord, 
rub over lightly with flour, sprinkle a little salt and 
pepper on it, and put some in your dripping-pan; 
put in your turkey, baste it often with its own 
dripping, bake to a nice brown, thicken your gravy 
with a little flour and water. Be sure and keep the 
bottom of the dripping-pan covered with water, or 
it will burn the gravy, and make it bitter. 

Savory Sauce for a Roast Goose.—A tablespoonful 
of made mustard, half a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, and three spoonfuls of port wine. When 
mixed, pour this (hot) into the body of the goose 
before sending it up. It wonderfully improves the 
sage and onions. M. 

Judge’s Biscuits—Having broken six eggs into a 
oasin, whisk them well for five minutes; putin half 
a pound of powdered sugar, and whisk again for ten 
minutes; add some caraway seeds (if liked) and half 
& pound of dry, sifted flour, mixing all thoroughly 
with a wooden spoon. Drop the mixture on paper, 
each being about the size of a half-dollar and high 
in the middle; sift sugar over them and bake them. 
Remove them from the paper while they are hot. 

Inflamed Gums.—A drop or two of eamphorated 
spirit, rubbed on the gums, will allay inflammation, 
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£Evitars’ 


DECEMBER, 1869. 

Tr it were not that this month holds the blessed 
festival of Christmas, we should hardly give it wel- 
come. It reminds us of many failures in doing what 
we had planned for the year. Ourears have been so 
filled with the telegrams of daily news, that perio- 
dical literature*seems behind the age. People live 
now on the present; so that we shall make our sum- 
mary of the past eleven months brief, only touching 
upon a few of the great doings we have not brough 
before our readers. 

The year has been crowded with important events ; 
or rather, with those significant of great and im- 
portant changes. Such are the construction of the 
Railway linking the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and the new Ocean 
Telegraph from France to America. We noted the 
first great event in the August number, and shall 
allude to the second so soon as our space permits. 

The Peace Jubilee at Boston was the great festival 
of the year. In allits features it was truly gigantic. 
The auditorium contained fifteen thousand seats. 
The number of singers was ten thousand; the organ, 
of enormous volume, was made purposely for the 
occasion. The festival lasted a week, and the effect 
produced upon the hearers was of a kind never to 
be forgotten. The great majority of the performers 
were drawn from the “Singing Societies” of the 
New England villages, whose youth learn the rudi- 
ments of the art in the public schools of their State, 
and there form the tastes that induce them to carry 
on their musical education, 

An eclipse of the sun, in many parts of the country 
total, took place on the seventh of August. This is 
for us the last totaleclipse of the century; the next 
will be in 1900. The phenomenon was very striking. 
Public observations were made, and many scientific 
expeditions to points from which the sun was totally 
eclipsed. Miss Mitchell, with her class of pupils from 
Vassar Oollege, went westward to Des Moines, Iowa. 

We have named these two events partly because 
we had not before noticed them; and in the case of 
the first, because we see in it the grandest occasion 
of the exercise of that art of music which the Lapy’s 
Boox has always inculcated. There is no more de- 
lightful accomplishment, no more potent charm to 
bind together the family circle, than music and sing- 
ing. We hope to see the day when they will be 
taught, as a matter of necessary education, in our 
public and private schools, and when we shall be- 
come, as the Germans now are, a singing nation. 

We now close the seventy-ninth half-yearly vo- 
lume of the Lapy’s Book, and invite our friends to 
compare it with the January number for 1870, which 
will greet them on the New Year. We feel sure 
that our steadfast readers will be at our Table, on 
that day, with their welcomes, We need say no- 
thing of the novelties and varieties that the publish- 
er ispreparing. Mr. Godey never fails in resources, 
He has now larger opportunities for excellence than 
ever before were at his command. In our province, 
we have now the sympathies of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, The destiny and the duties of woman are the 
great questions of the time. What a change in public 
sentiment has come over these nations since 1850! 
The Lapy’s Boox has, from its origin, been the lead- 
ing organ of true womanly improvemeat—and thus 
onward and upward its course will continue, 





Sable, 


LOVE, OR WOMAN’S DESTINY. 
PART II. 
(Concluded from page 451.) 
All the loving birds drew nearer 
Places sad with blood and sighs, 
From the little home wren cheerer 
To the birds of paradise— 
Came to succor sick and wounded, 
When the trumpet’s blast was heard; 
Where the cannon’s roar resounded, 
There the carrier doves appeared— 
Bringing food like prophet’s raven, 
Food the ebbing life to save, 
Guiding weak souls to their haven, 
Opening life beyond the grave. 

All the loving flock came singing 
Notes of home, and hope, and faith : 
Those new strength to courage bringing, 
This was—triumph over death. . 
Pitying Love, like soft wings fanning, 

Knelt beside the soldier’s bed, 
And despair, his heart unmanning, 
Conquered by his Saviour, fled, 
Hospitals in camp and city 
Welcomed in the Sister Band, 
Love’s good works and prayers of Pity 
Made war’s Sabbath in our land. 
As the dove o’er Deluge waters 
Bore the pledge of their decrease, 
Thus America’s good Daughters 
Brought the love that leads to peace. 


And their names will shine in glory 
When our Chaucer chants the strain! 
Mine but gives the rhythm to story, 
“ Love and Pity” the refrain. 
One soft-tinted sketch revealing 
Pity’s power to conquer strife, 
Power to foster patriot feeling ; 
Would my pen could give it life! 


“Mother, mother! I am dying ; 
Mother, must I die alone?” 

Moaned a pale young soldier lying 
’Mid the dead, in broken tone. 


“Call me mother,” whispered Pity, 
Taking his cold hand: he smiled ; 

* He was from a Southern city, 
And a widow’s only child.” 


Pity sighed—‘‘ Our Father sees us ; 
Come with me on wings of prayer ; 

They’ll waft us to the feet of Jesus ; 
We shall find your mother there.” 


There he died, as falls the blossom 
When the early spring frosts come ; 
Died—his head on Pity’s bosom, 
Whispering “ Mother! Heaven! Home!” 


Voices raised in jest or scoffing 
Cease, or sorrow’s toning take; 

Pity, bowed above the coffin, 
Kissed him for his Mother’s sake. 


Thanks to God! the war is ended: 
All our Stars their courses run; 

In their Union-System blended, 
Draw their light from it as Ong, 
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Brother greeting meeteth brother— 

* Peace!’ the watchword of the hours; 
O’er war’s dead of every mother 

Love and Pity scatter flowers. 


Peace hath storms that stir a nation— 
Work and duty drive men wide, 

They ’ve no rest in their probation, 
Save in Homes where women bide. 


Oh, my brothers, have you pondered 
What the woman’s soul might do, 
Were your bars of self-pride sundered, 
That have kept its light from you? 


Is it well that men should gather, 
For their reason, wisdom’s light? 

Keep it hid with son and father, 
Leave the woman’s mind in night? 


She requires this cultivation 
In her wondrous realm of home! 
Home, the life-source of the nation, 
Whence its crowning glories come. 


Artists mould from clay the human, 
Make in marble mighty men; 

Great masters these—the untaught woman 
Hath a higher office, when 


Manhood in its bud of being 
On her bosom—at her will 
Resteth; none save the All Seeing 
Knows her power for good or ili. 


Man through reason seeketh knowledge— 
Earth’s high places are his aim; 

In the court, the camp, the college, 
Power, rank, honors he would claim, 


Woman, by the Spirit’s teaching, 
Sees the worth of things above; 
Her instinctive conscience reaching 
Love—Divine and human love. 


Earth’s great works of man’s endeavor 
Perish or in ruins lie; 
Wonran’s good works live forever— 
She must build above the sky: 
¢ 


Sway her son, by wiSdom’s beauty, 
Lusts and passions to command, 

Form his minéfor truth and duty 
In his lot of life to stand. 


Can earth give in richer measure, 
Price or praise for work well done, 
Than the mother’s wealth of pleasure 

In her brave and worthy son? 


Then exalt the woman’s station; 
Let her love and duty come 
Where the sexes hold relation 
In their work for Heaven and home. 


Open free the school and college, 
Healer, Teacher let her be; 

She should guard the founts of knowledge, 
Keep their waters sweet for thee. 


To her insight add thy science ; 
Give her soul thy light of mind; 

Faith and reason in alliance 
Truth in fulness we shall find. 


Reason, like the sun, enables 

Mind its earthward path to prove; 
Faith, like gravitation’s cables, 

Links the soul with Heavenward love. 


Thus the dual human nature 
Gains its power to rise and shine. 

Mind may mould heroic stature, 
Soul uplifts it to Divine, 





Then life’s path lies straight before us, 
Walled by hopes of life to come, 

Eyes of love and trust watch o’er us— 
Heaven is neighbor to the home. 


Husband, father, son, and brother ! 
Meet this doctrine face to face: 

In the Christ, and by the mother 
Ye must elevate the race. 


Take this task on your strong shoulders: 
Time is short and change is nigh, 

Though the way lead over boulders, 
Over torrents surging high, 


Break the rocks, and breast the waters, 
Work the plough, and wield the pen 

In one faith—Exatt THe DAUGHTERS, 
THEY EXALT THE SON3 OF MEN. 





CHRISTMAS. 

Tue asscciations that cluster around Christmas 
are of all, in our experience, the last to be overcome 
by the worldliness and hardness which advancing 
years are so apt to inflict upon us. To a man or 
woman who remembers the happy seasons of youth, 
there is always a sort of sacred influence in the day. 
At other times they may be even too ready to check 
the eager spirits of their little ones by disapproval, 
or to chill them by that teaching of harsh experience 
so much better left till its natural season; but on 
this one December day they put restraint upon 
themselves, and try to make the hours pass in un- 
clouded pleasure. There is a change in one’s feel- 
ings toward Christmas, as years pass on, that is, in 
a way, typical of the course of life. At first, we 
enjoy it for what we receive; the chief happiness of 
a child is in the exquisite anticipation and delight- 
ful possession of new books and toys; then, as we 
grow older, we give more and receive less, and our 
thoughts are occupied with others; and, at last, our 
chief happiness comes from the pleasure we can 
give our little ones, and the remembrance of our own 
youth shining back upon us from their eyes. 

At this time the bookseller’s shelves always teem 
with children’s books, Wehave warned our readers 
not to buy at random. Let them consult the lists 
of the stores, and choose, if not gay binding and 
handsome pictures, at least good, sterling morality 
and sound sense. We know no better way than to 
look through the pages of some periodical like our 
friend Mr. Childs’ Publisher’s Circular, and see at 
once the names of the new books, and a criticism of 
their merits. Our principal publishers advertise in 
this semi-monthly, and readers may be sure of find- 
ing some announcement that will meet their wants. 

With these few words of friendship, and with the 
hope that we may meet our readers for many years 
to come in these pages, we wish them all a Merry 
Christmas. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S FIRST NOVEL. 

Messrs. HARPER are bringing out an edition of 
George Eliot’s novels, the first of which now lies 
before us. We see by the announcement of the pub- 
lishers that the edition is to be complete in five 
volumes, each sold at the price of seventy-five cents. 
The print is excellent, the paper fair, and each vol- 
ume contains several illustrations. The series is 
certainly remarkably cheap. 

The story of the book is too well known to be 
repeated, One feature we would notice—the faith- 
fui delineation of women’s characters and feelings, 
It often happens with novelists that they divide the 
women of their books into two classes, the celestial 
and the infernal, neither of which are met with in 
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real life. Here we find the delicate gradation and 
mingling of qualities which we recognize in the 
girls and matrons we know. Dinah Morris is the 
only character of almost unalleyed goodness; all the 
others have their vanities or saperities, greater or 
less, but tempered by the good which the authoress 
Tarely denies to exist in any human being. We 
6innot pretend to criticize the book; there is not a 
character of importance that has not been a study 
from real life, and on whose felicitous drawing 
piges of comment might be written. In broad con- 
trast with the absurd and noxious sensation-writing 
of the day stands this matchless novel, in which is 
embodied a wealth of observation and experience 
almost unequalled in English literature, 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Tue statistics which show the immense increase 
in the number of books annually published are es- 
pecially striking in the department of volumes 
written for children, The piles that rise on the 
booksellers’ shelves in the autumn, and dwindle te 
thinness under their customers of the holidays, the 
immense number of “ juveniles” announced, and the 
large libraries of many children of our day, are 
features of the time unknown to our grandfathers. 
This fertility of production is not to us altogether a 
hopeful sign. We have some acquaintance with the 
contents of these gayly-bound volumes, and, while 
their moral influence, so far as they have any, is 
perhaps as good as that of their predecessors (though 
even this we doubt), their tone is of the lowest. 
The virtues inculeated, where the books are not 
directly religious, are what we may call those of 
tradesmen ; honesty, frugality, sobriety, compliance 
with established customs, assiduity ; but little men- 
tion is made of the delicacy, magnanimity, generous 
fondness for friends, high-spirited endurance of evil 
that make up our notion of a perfect character, 
The language of the books, too, is very often low 
and vulgar. In the effort to make the boys and 
girls represented talk like children, the authors 
make them talk like street-sweepers. No child 
that is respectably educated uses the vulgar dialect 
put into the mouths of the Freddies and Lizzies of 
these fictions, It will be said, no doubt, that many 
of these books are meant for that unfortunate class 
who will find in them the likeness of their daily 
thoughts and language, and that the appeal will be 
all the stronger if couched in familiar speech. We 
will only say that the childish mind receives far 
more injury in the progress of the story than good 
from the moral, and that the broad result of this 
flood of vulgarity is that no careful mother will 
allow her child to read a “ new juvenile” at random. 
The literature of boot-blacks and newsboys should 
be kept away from imitative little ones, 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Work ror Women.—The following Resolutions 
were adopted unanimously at a meeting of ladies in 
the city of New York; Mrs. M. O. Roberts presided, 
Miss Catharine E, Beecher offered the Resolutions. 
There may be some limitations to her plan suggested, 
but the general scope is good, and should be urged on 
public attention :-— 

“ Resolved, That one cause of the depressed condi- 
tion of woman is the fact that the distinctive pro- 
fession of her sex as the nurse of infancy and of the 
sick, as educator of childhood, and as the chief mia- 
ister of the family state, has not been duly honored, 
nor such provision been made for its scientific and 
practical training as is accorded to the other sex for 
their professions; and that it is owing to this neg- 
lect that womea are driven to seek honor and inde- 





pendence in the institutions and the professions of 
Meo, 

“ Resolved, That the science of domestic economy, 
in its various branches, involves more important 
interests than xny other human science; and that 
the evils suffered by women would be extensively 
remedied by establishing institutions for training 
woman for her profession, which shall be as gene- 
rously endowed as are the institutions of men, many 
of which have been largely endowed by women. 

“ Resolved, That the science of domestic economy 
should be made a study in all institutions for girls ; 
and that certain practical employments should be 
made a part of common school education, especially 
the art of sewing, which is so needful for the poor ; 
and that we will use our influence to secure these 
important measures. 

“ Resolved, That every young woman should be 
trained to some business by which she can earn an 
independent livelihood in case of poverty. 

‘* Resolved, That in addition to the various indoor 
employments suitable for women, there are other 
outdoor employments especially favorable to health 
and equally suitable, such as raising fruits and flow- 
ers, the culture of silk and cotton, the raising of bees, 
and the superintendence of dairy farms and manufac- 
tures. AH of these offer avenues to wealth and inde- 
yendence for women as properly as men, and schools 
or imparting to women the science and practice of 
these employments should be provided and as libe- 
rally endowed as are the agricultural schools for 
men. 

“We have long urged such views as these on the 
unwilling ears of women. The ery that is raised 
about women suffering for the want of work and 
good wages is a needless cry, because there is more 
work for women than there are womea ready and 
willing to do it. Society is now suffering for the 
want of women competent and willing to do the 
labor necessary for its comfort. Take the depart- 
ment of dressmaking. In every street of the city 
and in every village of the land there is demand for 
competent dressmakers. So with housework. The 
pag ag in the house is the erying evil of domes- 

c life.” 


Tue ADVANTAGES OF WomEN.—The London Satur- 
day Review has, in a few sensible remarks, set forth 
his opinion on this subject. 


“It has become such a chronic habit in women to 
ery out against their dis-advantages that they forget 
that they inherit also a few real advantages, and, 
what is worse, forget to use them. Suppose every 
unoccupied woman, casting about for a ‘sphere,’ 
should ask herself this question, and answer it in 
her own life, and in the lives which fate has inter- 
lapped with hers, ‘Have I done the most in my 
power for every human being who is influenced by 
me? If ot, Iwilldoit.?, Would not her life instantiy 
take on new dignity, sweetness, and power? Few are 
the women who really reaiize how much they have 
to do with the making and unmaking of the men as- 
sociated with their life, who are moved and moulded 
through contact with their individual character and 
influence.” 


Progress oF Women IN INDIA.—In Calcutta and 
other parts of India, where the thawing influence of 
English society and education is felt, thousands of 
women and girls are being taught to read and think 
like human beings. One of the American ladiea, 
engaged in teaching the women :*, zenanas in Cal- 
cutta, writes, ‘‘Our zenanas are increasing : the fields 
are white to the harvest, but the laborers are few. 
It seems a great pity that more cannot be engaged 
in the work, but the Wise Ruler is above. Zenana- 
teaching alone, in fifty years, will revolutionize 
Hindu society.’ 


To our CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted: “ Lines”—‘‘My First Love’’—and 
“ Questions and Answers.” 

These we shall not need: “Twilight” —“ The 
Swallow’s Nest’—* Our Two”—‘ The New End”— 


“Ups and Downs”-—“ Into the Light”— Sozz”— 


* Longings,” and the other poems—“ Convenient’’— 
“ Wine; a Mocker”—*“ Milly-s Trial”—“ Mrs. Hast- 
ings’ Pienic’”—and “Stars of the Past.” 

Letters requesting the return of articles have been 
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a to; we do this punctually when stamps are 
sent. 

Our young friends must excuse us from any critical 
report on the articles we decline; we have not lei- 
sure. The coming year will afford another oppor- 
tunity for efforts. Success is won by perseverance 
in study, not by the desire for fame. 
a : 


Witerarp Potices. 


From CLaxton, Remsen, & HA¥FELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

LAURE; the History of a Blighted Life. By L. C. 
H. This reads like, and claims to be, a true story. 
Autobiographic in form, it is told with the simple 
directness of truth. As is indicated by its title, the 
tule is a sad one indeed, very sad, and cannot but 
awaken and interest the sympathies of the reader. 

THE GABLED HOUSE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By 
the author of ‘‘ The Climbers,” ete. A quiet Ameri- 
ean story of domestic life, written with a certain 
ease and grace, and in some portions with a touch- 
ing pathos. Itisall the healthier in tome that there 
is no attempt at sensationin it; but that it depends 
on thesimple narration of everyday events to charm 
the reader. 

PLAIN EDUCATIONAL TALKS WITH 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS. By Albert M. Raub, 
A. M., Supt. of Lock Haven Public Schools. We 
wish that every parent and teacher in the land might 
be induced to take up this volume and read it care- 
fully through. It is not in any manner a scientific 
treatise, but is what its title indicates, plain talks 
on the subject of education with teachers and pa- 
rents. Neither is it didactic in character, as such 
books are apt to be; but is simple in style, and the 
author’s ideas are fully up to the most approved of 
advanced modern theories on the subject of educa- 
tion. 

LEVIN’S TREASUREIN BANK. By E.R. A 
pretty little story equally adapted to juveniles and 
grown people, teaching the folly and sinfulness of 
overlooking present good in the fear of some future 
misfortune. In it is exemplified the meaning of 
faith in God’s promises. 

SABBATH SCHOOL MANUAL; er, Religious 
Exercises for the Morning and Evening of each Sab- 
bath in the Year. For the use of Sabbath Schools 
and Private Families. By N. O. Brooks, LL. D., 
President of the Baltimore Female College. This 
book is recommended to the notice of superintend- 
ents and teachers, who have felt the need of some 
suitable manual for the opening and closing of 
schools. Each exercise is opened by a hymn, and 
then follow, instead of the usual Bible chapter, dur- 
ing which the attention of the scholar is likely to 
wander, a series of readings and responses, made up 
out of the Scriptures, by teachers and pupils. 

JENKINS’ HANDY LEXICON, on the Basis of 
the Vest-Pocket Lexicon. A Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words, including the Principal Scientific 
and Technical Terms, and Foreign Moneys, Weights, 
and Measures. By Jabez Jenkins. A work of prac- 
tical value, which should be upon the table of every 
reader and writer. 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. Vol. IL, Nos. 3 and 4. 
This work continues to increase in favor with the 
community. 














From Turner Broruers & Co., Philadelphia :— 
UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 4 Story. By T. W. 
Speight, author of “ Breught to Light,” ete. This 





story in ites general features bears a certain resem- 
blance to ‘‘The Moonstone,” by Wilkie Collins, 
inasmuch as the plots and counterplots, the comic, 
sentimental, and tragic events, all have near or re- 
mote reference to a diamond which has passed from 
the hands of its rightful owners, and which not only 
these but others are bent upon obtaining. This re- 
semblance is not carried into particulars, it must be 
said in justice to the author, who assures us that 
the opening chapters of his story were written and 
the plot matured in his own mind before “The 
Moonstone” appeared in print; and that he did not 
read that novel until after the completion of his own 
work. 

From J. P. Sketty & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RUPERT LAWRENCE; or, A Boy in Earnest. 
By Harriet B. McKeever, author of “ Edith’s Minis- 
try,” etc. Miss MeKeever is a lady of wide experi- 
ence, especially among children, and she writes with 
the purpose of benefiting at the same time that she 
interests them. ‘Rupert Lawrence” is fully equal 
to any of her previous works, and is destined to be- 
come popular. 

FLOSSY LEE. By Faity Wynne. A truly de- 
lightfuil little book which enters with a charming 
earnestness into all the delights and grievances of 
children, and which will be eagerly read and highly 
prized by them. 

JULIET THE HEIRESS. By Mrs. Margaret 
Hosmer, author of “The Chinese Boy,” etc. A 
story for the young, intended to inculcate lessons 
of charity and religion, and which will, no doubt, 
find interested and admiring readers. 

From HARgPer & Brotuers, New York, through 
LipprncoTr & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; Embracing the three 
Departments of the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will, 
By Thomas ©, Upham, PD. D., Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, and au- 
thor of “‘ The Interior Life,” etc. In two volumes, 
Vol. I. The Intellect, with an Appendix on Lan- 
guage, Vol. II. The Sensibilities and Will. This 
is a new and revised edition of a work which has 
already attained a sufficient popularity to be con- 
sidered a standard of its class. The author’s aim 
has been to give a condensed, but clear and impar- 
tial account of most of the leading principles of 
Mental Philosophy, as they appear at the present 
time. Though the rules of inductive philosophy are 
in the main closely adhered to, the work is essen- 
tialiy eclectic in its character, containing, along 
with some important original views, a select and 
systematic arrangement of the doctrines of a multi- 
tude of writers. The usefulness of such a work as 
this, especially in connection with the mental train- 
ing of the young, is beyond all question. 

HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL THE WIDOW- 
ER. By William Makepeace Thackeray. This cheap 
edition of Thackeray’s works makes it possible for 
every one to read the writings of the great English 
satirist. The two whose titles we have given above 
are among the best of Thackeray’s shorter stories. 

FOUND DEAD. By the author of ‘‘ A Beggar on 
Horseback,” etc. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By William Black, 
author of * Love or Marriage?” 

Two interesting novels of English life by authors 
who hold a recognized place among writers of fiction, 
and who are not unknown to American readers. 

NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. Vol. I. ADAM 
BEDE. With Illustrations. Vol. 11. THE MILL 
ON THE FLOSS. With Illustrations. Harper & 
Bros. are publishing a new edition of George Eliot's 
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novels, and the first two volumes of the edition are 
before us. It is unnecessary at this day to speak of 
the merits of ‘‘ Adam Bede” and “The Mill on the 
Floss,” for their reputation is already established. 
For the benefit of the few who may yet be unac- 
quainted with Mrs. Lewes as an authoress, we will 
say that she combines the strength and vigor which 
are usually set down as masculine characteristics, 
with a gracefulness of expression and an insight 
into character which are peculiarly feminine. She 
ranks among the very best of English writers. 

From D. AprLeton & Oo., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE: 
Taken from the Greek Grammar of James Hadley, 
Professor in Yale College. Based upon Prof. Had- 
ley’s Greek Grammar, itself founded on the large 
grammar of Curtius, the leading German master of 
Greek at the present day, this work will be found to 
answer exceedingly well the purpose for which it is 
designed, an elementary synopsis of the grammar of 
the Greek language for beginners. 

NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED. A readable pam- 
phiet of about fifty pagps and as many illustrations, 
in which most of the points of interest in New York 

Jity are depicted and described. It will prove a 
valuable hand-book for the stranger who is visiting 
New York for the first time; and is equally valu- 
able to those who never expect to visit the city, as 
it will make them familiar with the appearance of 
its streets, churches, public buildings, theatres, 
parks, etc. There is a map of the city extending as 
far as Central Park, which will be fouad very useful. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part, No. 
6, containing the four numbers for September, dis- 
plays a fine steel engraving, and numerous elegant 
wood-cuts, besides a vast quantity of interesting and 
valuable reading matter. 

From E. Steteer, New York :-— 

MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
By W. Grauert, A compact grammar and exercise 
book for students of the German, which, we think, 
will be found to contain desirable improvements on 
most works of the kind now in use. Its author has 
“endeavored to avoid the defects of both the syn- 
thetic and the purely analytic methods by an or- 
ganic development of the forms of words and sen- 
tences in German.”’ This course is a strictly pro- 
gressive one, and presents in small compass a large 
amount of carefully selected and practically avail- 
able material for study and application. 

AHN’S GERMAN HANDWRITING, Being a 
Companion to every German Grammar and Reader. 
With notes by W. Grauert. This little work sup- 
plies a need that has long been felt by students of 
the German language, affording them, as it does, an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the 
peculiar chirography in which nine-tenths of Ger- 
man letters and other manuscripts are written. 
The style of the script employed is at once simple 
and elegant, and, though in imitation of a fine run- 
ning hand, presents few difficulties that a patient 
student cannot overcome. 

From OCnaArtes Scrrensr & Oo., New York, 
through LippincortT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, with 
Tilustrative Anecdotes. From the French of Ernest 
Menault. With illustrations. There seems to be a 
growing interest in the wonders of animal and in- 
sect life. Our periodic literature is beginning to 
recognize the subject as one that should find a fre- 
quent place among its prominent papers, and new 








volumes devoted to the same subject, or rather range 
of subjects, are constantly appearing, and meet a 
warm reception. The Freneh seem to have given 
more attention and study to the curious portions of 
natural history than the English or ourown country- 
men, consequently it is France that provides the 
best works relating to the wonders of nature. The 
volume before us is one of the latest and best of its 
class, and is very comprehensive in its character, 
embracing the minutest forms of insect life, nume- 
rous fish, reptiles, birds, and animals, going so far 
as to include the camel and elephant. The style of 
the author is exceedingly attractive, and the book 
is one that will please and instruct both young and 
old, 

From the American Tract Socrety, New York, 
through the branch office, 1408 Chestnut Street, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs.S.T. Martyn. 
This is an elegant book in every respect. It ap- 
pears in an outward dress of green and gold; it is 
printed in clear, large type on tinted paper, and is 
profusely illustrated by fine wood engravings from 
artistic designs. The prominent women mentioned 
in the Scriptures are each made the subject of one or 
more chapters, and all the striking points in their 
characters and histories brought prominently fos- 
ward. This volume will form a beautiful and ap- 
propriate holiday gift. 

WILFORD PARSONAGE; or, Living for Jesua. 
By the author of “Sybil Grey,” etc. A book of fine 
sentiments and high moral tone, which cannot fail 
to interest the reader, and instruct as well. 

From Lorie, Beston, through TuRNER Bro- 
THERS, Philadelphia :— 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By George MacDonald, 
M, A., author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
etc. Having read “Annals of a Quiet Neighbos» 
hood,” and other stories by Mr. MacDonald, the 
reader takes up this book expecting to find some 
thing equally excellent. But in this he will be 
somewhat disappointed. The character of the man 
from whom the story takes ite name is finely drawn, 
and that of his daughter is scarcely less forcible, 
but the rest of the book scarcely equals this portion 
either in strength or intcrest. There is a search for 
a family jewel, in which ghosts and mesmerism are 
made to play prominent parts; but the story ie 
somewhat prosy, and the interest occasionally flags. 

VERONIQUE. A Romance. By Florence Mar- 
ryat. Mrs. Church is undoubtedly a gifted woman, 
but, like too many authors of the present, she turns 
her gifts to poor account in pandering to the perni- 
cious tastes of the day. The theme of her present 
story is bigamy, or rather the entrapment of a 
young girl into a false marriage, while a real mar- 
riage is entered into subsequently, and the girl is 
left to her fate. There is no hearty denunciation by 
the author of such a sin. It isall treated in a senti- 
mental style. The hero is made the victim of a 
species of genteel remorse, becomes a worthy and 
respected member of society, and ends his career in 
a truly sensational manner by going down on 4 
foundering ship, clasping in his arms the victim of 
his treachery, who by coincidence is on board the 
same ship, and calling her his “true wife.” The 
publication of such books cannot be too deeply de- 
plored, as their influence is of the very worst. 

From Wx. V. Spencer, Boston, through Liprr- 
coTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RAINY DAYS IN THE NURSERY. By Elsie 
Gorham. Illustrated. Mothers of active, restless 
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little children will thank the author of this book for 
the happy suggestions to these children which its 
stories contain, of ways for spending the rainy days 
when they must be shut up in the house. 

From W. J. Gitsert, St. Louis, Mo., through 
CrentTrRAL News Co., Philadelphia :— 

A PHILOSOPHY OF HEAVEN, EARTH, AND 
THE MILLENNIUM, By James A. Sparlock, 4 
member of the Missouri Bar. Itcan hardly be ex- 
pected of us in the limits of a brief magazine notice 
to enter fully into the merits and demerits of this 
work, advancing as it does new theories in regard’to 
astronomy, philosophy, and religion, and indulging 
in the spirit of prophesy. The author claims that 
his work ‘‘contains a correct key to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, which will in future become 
the basis of all true astronomy and philosophy.” 
He also apologizes to the “religious world for the 
plain manner in which he has assailed their creeds 
and ceremonies,” 


From SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING Co., Memphis, 
Tennessee :— 

THOUGHTS BY THE WAYSIDE. By Dixie. 
‘The personal friends and relatives, for whose bene- 
fit this book of poems has been especially written, 
may, aud no doubt will, find much to admire within 
its pages; but the critic is compelled to pronounce 
its merits rather below the average, and to say that 
while the poetry contains many pleasing sentiments, 
it is often faulty in construction. 


Godens Arm-Chair, | 





DECEMBER, 1869. 

EMBELLISHMENTS.—The beauty of our two steel 
plates this month will surprise our subscribers. 
They were engraved and printed by those far-famed 
artists, the Brothers Illman, 

**Nameless and Friendless,” is our first steel plate. 
We have here before us the sad story of a poor or- 
phan girl left to support herself and a helpless bro- 
ther upon—without a “ name’’—the most precarious 
proceeds of a young and undisciplined pencil. Poor 
thing! she hoped, and the consciousness of virtuous 
effort strengthened the hope, that her picture—her 
last, her best picture—upon which she had been ex- 
pending strength and thought during many anxious 
days, perhaps months, might bring something to 
save her from starvation, She dreamed that, at all 
events, it might induce some kind friend to assist 
her, But we need not look at the picture to know 
its fate; that is too plainly visible in the smug, dis- 
ingenuous face of the dealer behind the counter, as 
ignorant, probably, as he is satisfied with his own 
connoisseurship, elevating his eyebrows and strok- 
ing his chin in the accustomed depreciatory manner 
when there is anything to buy, and yet hardly deign- 
ing to look down upon the picture. How painful is 
the poor girl’s look of sickening disappointment— 
what agony in the fingers nervously pulling at the 
string! This, however, is a mere mercenary brute ; 
we see it in every feature of his ugly visage. But 
what say those two fine, handsome gentiemen—those 
exquisites, apparently well-bred and unexception- 
ably got up? Surely, though they may be fops and 
“swells,” they are ‘‘men,” and have some feeling of 
commiseration. We would rather not hear the an- 
swer in either case. “ Nameless and Friendless,” 
God help thee! 

The title-page, the second of the steel-plates, con- 
taizs four tableaux appropriate to the season for 
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which it was designed. The first tableau represents 
& young girl tired out from a too late indulgence at 
a Christmas party. The second, a family party ea- 
joying themselves over the famous plum-pudding. 
The third, a party of young persons bringing home 
the Christmas green for decorating theirhome. And 
the fourth picture, villagers going to church on 
Christmas morning. 

The fashion-plate contains six handsome colored 
designs, 

The extension sheet gives the !atest useful articles 
for dress, both for ladies and children, that have been 
received, 

We also give a page containing fifteen of the new- 
est designs for bonnets, hats, and headdresses ; also 
a page of skating costumes for children, and a plate 
of fancy costumes, likewise for children, 

The designs for useful and fancy work are more 
numerous than usual. 

The extra attractions consist of a colored cushion 
in bead-work, a tinted plate of Christmas games, an 
embroidery sheet, and an allegorical picture of ‘‘ The 
Night before Christmas,” 

Gopry FOR 1870.—We call attention to our adver- 
tisement for 1870 on the second page of the cover. 
It is an annual custom for publishers of magazines 
to make the announcement of their intentions of 
continuing the publication of their works, It is 
hardly necessary for the proprietor of the Lapy’s 
Book to do so, as the reputation of the Book is such 
that, without an advertisement, we are satisfied that 
we willretain all ourold subscribers. The proprietor 
of the Lapy’s Book, having spent several months 
during this year in visiting the principal cities in 
Europe for the purpose of gathering matter for the 
ornamentation of his Book, and of securing, if pos- 
sible, a more extended correspondence on the sub- 
ject of fashions, is safe in promising his country- 
women that his arrangements are such that no other 
publisher will be able to compete with him, 


We welcome this gem of beauty and excellence. 
The oldest and best fashion magazine of the country 
it has ever led, and is still the leading ladies’ boo 
of America. Its fashion department is standard au- 
thority, and its able corps of contributors, its pure 
literature make it a pleasant fireside cempanion, 
and welcome visitor at every home in the land.— 
Sentinel, De Witt, Ark. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
We wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, 
that when they send their letters by express company 
they must pay the freight, and those who send drafts 
must pay the premium. We advise subscribers to 
remit by mail a post-office order or a draft payable to 
the order of L. A. Gopry. Should-either be lost, it 
can be renewed without loss to the sender. 


Godey never grows old. His magazine for ladies 
is as fresh and valuable as it was years ago. In 
thousands of homes it has been a favored guest to 
——a bride, and matron.—Conservative, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

Tue colored plate of a cushion in bead-work that 
we present to our readers this month as an extra 
illustration, has been gotten up at a very heavy ex- 
pense. This pattern would cost in the fancy stores 
seventy-five cents. It is one of the handsomest de- 
signs that has ever been presented of that character 
of work. It has been constructed with type, and is 
considered a fine piece of composition. No one can 
have the remotest idea of the labor required in set- 
ting it up, but the compositor who executed the 
work, There were over 11,300 pieces required to 
form the desiga. 
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To Ovr Frrenps.—In closing the volume for 1869 
we respectfully ask of our subscribers whether we 
have not succeeded this year in bringing our maga- 
zine to a state of perfection unequalled in the maga- 
zine world. Handsome steel plates, tinted pictures, 
and original wood-cut engravings, have been pro- 
duced in a style indicating the highest efforts of 
art, and with an expenditure of money that would 
surprise our subscribers were we to give them the 
figures. The reputation that we have long enjoyed 
for literary excellence has been sustained; our sto- 
ries having been praised for their merits, and not 
because they were written by popular writers. The 
fashion-plates still continue to portray the true 
fashions, and, as specimens of colors, are the only 
ones that approach the French. Then our music 
has commended itself to our friends by its being ori- 
ginal, and of a high order of merit. Our new feature 
of giving an embroidery sheet, occasionally, has met 
with considerable favor. 

In conclusion, we return our thanks to the ladies 
for the many favors they have shown us in sending 
us clubs. We feel sure that every lady in America 
who reads our Book wishes us success, and we have 
no fears but that our new list of subscribers for the 
year 1870 will contain the names of thousands of our 
old friends. We wish you all a merry Christmas! 

A veteran in years and good deeds, but in contents 
bright, sparkling and vivacious as in youth. For 
more years than we can remember it has hurled 
halos of happiness over the hearths and hearts of 
the land, every month bringing something fresh, in- 
viting, and attractive. In fashions Godey possesses 
the rare merit of being sensible, never encouraging 
the depraved tastes which would make our daugh- 
ters and sisters hideous to look upon instead of lov- 
able and bewitching. In all else it is fully up to the 
best standard.—Times, Fulton, N. Y. 

PostAL Mongy Orpers.— Apply to your post- 
master for a postal money order. No more losses 
by mail. 

“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than #50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 
#20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
#20 and up to $30, the charge shall be 15 cents; more 
than #30 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 cents; 
over #40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 


We do not wonder that it is a favorite with the 
women. It is adapted so well to their tastes and so 
identified with their interests. We can almost hear 
the rustle of ruffles and flounces when we take up 
the magazine.—Gazetie, Manchester, O. 

Ciuss! Ciuss!—Begin now to form your clubs. 
The first to form a club is apt to succeed. Many 
ladies have written us that they find it easier to 
raise a club for the LApy’s Book, on account of its 
faithfulness in adhering to promises, than any other 
magazine. In remitting, send us a post-office order 
or a draft on Philadelphia or New York; or, if 
neither of these ean be procured, greenbacks or 
National Bank notes will do. Give Town, County, 
and State in your letter. We will send to any post- 
office where the subscriber may reside. See Terms 
on second page of cover. 

The lady who will invest the amount of subscrip- 
tion to kee | for a year, will feel long before that 
time has expired, that she has made a guod invest- 
ment. We welcome Godey always to our sanctum, 
because it always wears a smiling face, looks new, 
is very readable, and also fully illustrated. Ve are 
proud to think that Godey’s Magazine is a Phila- 
delphia institution.—Gazette, Holmesburg, Pa. 








NEW SHEET MUSIC, 

Songs and Ballads, published by J. Starr Holloway. 
Nellie’s Dream, beautiful song by Wallworth. Fairy 
Voices, very pretty song by the author of Still True 
to Thee. Mary, My Beautiful Angel, by Mrs. Hac- 
kelton. Each 30 cents, or the four for $1. 

Easy Pieces—Walking Up Chestnut Street Polk». 
Bell Goes a Ringing for Sarah Waltz. Up ina Bal- 
loon Quickstep. Flower Queen Redowa. On the 
Beach Schottisch. Ada Bell Waltz. Each 20 cents, 
or the six for$1. All these have the fingers marked, 
and are just the pieces for beginners. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for December.—Con- 
tents: Skating on the Pond, pretty song; Fantaisie 
from Offenbach’s last opera; and a new and beauti- 
ful Waltz. Price 40 cents, or the last four numbers 
as samples, for $1, with 12 cents in stamps for post- 
age. The January number begins the eighth year of 
this popular periodical. Every number in this new 
volume will contain nearly double the present quan- 
tity of music. Let every one send for the above 
sample numbers, and get a Prospectus with list of 
Premiums. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


There are many imitators of this long established 
magazine, but every one will heartily indorse the 
sentiment when we say there is but one Godey.— 
Pioneer, Big Rapids, Mich. 

In our January number Marion Harland will favor 
us with one of her choice stories. Ino Churchill, the 
authoress of “ Unrest ;°? Louisa S. Dorr, and several 
other prominent writers will also contribute to the 
story department, making it rich in literary matter. 

Of all the magazines published, there is not one 
that has been able to compete with the Lady’s Book 
for 18¢9.—Advertiser, Ripley, Miss. 


Tx Cheapness of the LApy’s Book, in comparison 
with the lower-priced magazines, has always been 
conceded. The reading matter is of a higher order, 
the plates are more numerous, the music is all 
original, and cannot be procured until after we 
have published it; the same of our model cottages 
and drawing lessons. And the fashions! where can 
you find their equal for truthfulness? 


No better guide can be obtained than the time- 
honored and .amiliar Godey’s Lady’s Book, which 
is always stored with good things, whether on the 
subject of fashions, literature, fancy work, or other 
matters of taste and ingenuity for the ladies.—Jour- 
nal, Belvidere, N. J. 

A Present For A Lapy.—Did it ever strike any 
of our young friends that they could not make a 
more agreeable Christmas or New Year’s present to 
- young lady than a year’s subscription to the 
LADyY’s Boox? Willit not monthly call the donor 
to their remembrance, and will they not be particu- 
larly gratified in receiving so useful a present? 

The work and health departments and receipts 
constitute a treatise by themselves on domestic eco- 
nomy.—Church Advocate, Lancaster, Pa. 





Forn first-class magazines for &6 50 :— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book . - - - $3 00 
Arthur’s Home Magazine - - - 200 
Oncea Month - - - - = - 200 
Children’s Hour- - - - + - 150 

$8 50 


ParticcutarR Notice To THE BINDER OF THE 
Lapy’s Boox.—Please give the fashion-plate a dou- 
ble turn before binding. It will thus escape cutting 
when the edges are trimmed. 
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Ick ParntTines.—Many of our readers doubtless 
are artists, with a quick susceptibility for beauty 
and a ready hand to transmit to paper what has so 
charmed them, and they long for the opportunity 
which spring or summer may afford to exercise their 
genius, Inthe mean time we would suggest to them 
to look at the exquisite landscapes which Winter’s 
icy finger sketches nightly on each pane of glass in 
their windows, and exercise their {talent in trans- 
mitting to their sketch-books some of those count- 
less scenes of beauty and grandeur, Without the 
cost or trouble of travelling they may there find en- 
chanting delineations of scenery from every quarter 
of the globe. Icy peaks and avalanches; Alpine 
glens, clothed from base to summit with the birch, 
the ash, the larch, the broom, and every variety of 
underwood, and the sparkling stream, which steals 
along the mountain gorge. 


On acold frosty morning an unfortunate spalpeen 
was late in his attendance at school, when he was 
severely reprimanded by his master, ‘ Faith, sir,” 
said young Pat, “it was no fault of mine at all, at 
all. The road was so slippery, that every step I took 
forward was two backward.” “Oh, you big black- 

uard, how can that be? If you walked in that fash- 
ion, you never could be here by any means.” ‘“ No 
more IJ coult, sir, and so I played the road a trick; I 
turned my back on the school, and made it believe I 
was going home again.” 


Turnkina it due your labors in behalf of easing 
woman’s work, I herewith state that in the year 
1854 I purchased one of the WHEELER & WILSON 
Sewing-Machines, being at that day most fully in- 
formed of their excellence over all others. This 
machine has been in almost uninterrupted use ever 
since (a period of nearly fifteen years), on many 
totally different materials, such as my own boots, 
my boy’s clothing, needle-books, besides the usual 
heavy and light goods worn by ladies and children, 
It has never been repaired, and does not need it yet. 
I have often blessed the day on which I first entered 
your fine establishment as a purchaser. 

Mrs. J. W. D. Parren, 

Washington, D. C. 


CHRISTMAS GAMes.—We have collected on pages 
544 and 545 for the benefit of our young friends a few 
amusing games for the holidays and winter season, 
with which they can while away many a happy 
evening, when other amusements, such as music 
and dancing, are suspended. We do not mean to 
say that they are at all new, but they have the ad- 
vantage of not requiring any scenery or articles but 
what are always on hand. 


A younG lady vocalist of limited powers consoles 
herseif with the reflection that if she can’t sing C 
she can crow K (croquet) with ease, 


Two ELEPHANTS A WeEK.—The Mason & HAMLIN 
OrGAN COMPANY may be said to consume two ele- 
phants a week, Though very thin slips of ivory are 
used for the coverings of piano and organ keys, and 
a single tusk will furnish enough to cover the keys 
of thirty to forty cabinet organs, the demand for 
the organs made by this company is now so large, 
that almost four of the largest tusks must be cut up 
each week to supply them. Therefore, two large 
elephants must be slaughtered each week, or more 
than one hundred a year, that this one factory may 
be supplied with ivory. This is, of course, a much 
larger amount than is required by any other instru- 
ment makers in the country, or, perhaps, in the 
world; but there are many makers of pianos and 
organs, and a number of elephants must fall every 
day to supply them all. 








As some of our readers would like to know the 
method employed by the French manufacturers of 
giving an artificial gloss to silk, we give below an 
extract on the subject taken from a work on the his- 
tory of the French silk trade. The discovery of the 
method was due to pure hazard, and was first found 
out in 1663 :— 


“The discovery of the method was due to pure 
hazard. Octavio Mey, a merchant of Lyons, being 
one day deep in meditation, mechanically put a 
small bunch of silk threads into his mouth and be- 
gan tochew them. On taking them out again into 
his hand he was struck by the peculiar lustre they 
had acquired, and was not a little astonished to find 
that this lustre continued to adhere to the threads 
even after they had dried. He at once bethought 
him that there was a secret worth unravelling in 
this fact, and, being a man of wits, he set himself to 
study the question. The result of his experiments 
was the procédé de lustrage, or ‘ glossing method.’ ”’ 


The process is now effected as follows :— 


“Two rollers, revolving on their axes, are set up 
at a few feet from the ground, and at about ten 
yards, in a straight line, from each other. Round 
the first of these rollers is wound the piece of silk of 
twenty, forty, or a hundred metres’ length, as the 
case may be. Ten yards of the silk are then un- 
wound and fixed by means of a brass rod ina groove 
on the second roller, care being taken to streteh the 
silk between the two cylinders as tightly as pos- 
sible. A workman with a thin blade of metal in his 
hand daintily covers the uppermost side of the silk 
(that which will form the inside of the piece) with a 
coating of gum. On the floor under the outstretched 
silk is a small tramway, upon which runs a sort of 
tender filled with glowing coals. As fastasone man 
covers the silk with gum, another works the tender 
up and down so as to dry the mucilage before it has 
had time to permeate the texture. This is a very 
delicate operation ; for if, on the one hand, the gum 
is allewed to run through the silk, orif, on the other, 
the coals are kept too long under one place, the piece 
is spoiled. In the first instance it would be stained 
beyond power of cleansing, and in the second it would 
be burned. None but trusty workmen are confided 
with this task; and even with the most proved 
hands there is sometimes damage. When ten yards 
of’ the piece have been gummed and dried they are 
rolled round the second cylinder, and ten more are 
unwound, This is repeated till the end. But the 
silk, with its coating of dry gum, is then stiff to the 
touch and crackles like cream-laid note-paper when 
folded. To make it soft and pliant again, it is rolled 
anew some six or seven times under two different 
cylinders, one of which has been warmed by the in- 
troduction of hot coals inside, and this is sufficient 
to give it that bright, new look which we all so much 
admire in fresh silk.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Photogra- 
pher (writing from Illinois) is responsible for the 
following :— 


“A short time since, as I happened to be in my 
gallery one evening, just after dark, a young man 
caine in and asked how much [ charged ‘to take 
likenesses ;’ and, after an examination of the differ- 
ent styles and prices, ‘ allowed’ that the gems were 
what he wanted. His next inquiry was: ‘Will I 
have to be yer when they are took? And upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, he turned to a boy, 
who came with him, and informed him that ‘he al- 
res to come back to-morrow night, and get them 

ook. 

“The boy, however, informed him that he would 
have to come in the daytime. But he doubted the 
lad’s knowledge, and it was necessary for me to con- 
firm the statement, as I am not in pessession of Proc- 
tor’s patent, or other arrangements for night-work. 
So the youth came ‘in the daytime,’ and had his pic- 
tures made, and while I was nishing them a friend 
of mine hinted to him that ‘he suspected that some 
of the opposite sex would eventually get those pic- 
tures.’ e was quite indignant at my friend’s pre- 
sumption, and informed him, ‘that he didn’t know 
any folks by that name.’ Also informing him, ‘that 
he was from No’th Car’lina, and that his kinsfolks 
all lived out thar, and that was whar his likenesses 
was goin’ to,’” 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
FLY, FEATHER, FLY. 

Ten or twelve young people sit in a circle, as 
close together as they can get without crowding. 
Somebody takes a tuft of cotton wool, or a downy 
feather, and lets it float in the air above the heads 
of the group, giving it a puff with his breath. The 
verson towards whom it directs its descent must 
fixe »wise blow it upwards andaway. If it falls upon 
him, he pays a forfeit. Adozen persons so employed 
in chasing with their breath the common enemy 
compose a most amusing group, resembling the 
messengers of A®Solus, as represented in old mytho- 
logical pictures. The feather often defies them 
bravely, challenging them to do their worst, with 
poor King Lear’s world-famous taunt :— 

* Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks: rage, blow !” 

It often happens, as it is hard to laugh and blow 
at the same time, the feather finds its way into the 
throat of the intending blower, and, of course, the 
involuntary feather-eater pays a double forfeit as a 
penalty for his curious taste, 





BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 

This game can be played with a wand, which re- 
lieves it of the tendency to romp. The blind man 
with a long wand is placed in the middle of the room ; 
the players stand around himin a ring, hand-in-hand, 
singing a chorus. They suddenly cease, and the 
blind man stretches out his wand till it touches 
somebody, who is obliged to take hold of it by the 
end. The blind man utters three cries, which the 
mae holding the wand mustimitate. lfrecognized 

y the voice, he must pay a forfeit, and likewise 
take the blind man’s place. 


NIP-NOSE. 

The party, seated in a circle, ladies and gentlemen 
alternately, as far as may be, each gently takes 
successively the tip of his or her neighbor’s nose be- 
teveen his or her finger and thumb, While doing 
this, the parties concerned interrogate each other 
with absurd questions, or indulge in ridiculous re- 
marks. As allare bound tokeep their countenance, 
under pain of fine, the object is to make your neigh- 
bor laugh. Whoever laughs pays a forfeit. I* need 
not be a downright horse-laugh; a bread grin or 
giggle suffices to incur the penalty. 

Be careful not to soil the tips of your finger and 
thumb with burnt cork, carmine, or other coloring 
matter, before applying them to your neighbor’s 
nose. Still less will you tinge your own nose with 
any hue not natural to it before presenting it to be 
nipped. It might make your fair neighbor laugh, 
and so expose her to the payment of a forfeit, be- 
sides causing her to convey with her fingers the pig- 
ment to her neighbor’s nose. Oh, no! you would 
never think of such a thing. Its name is “ Never- 
Known.” 

CROSS QUESTIONS, 

Write on a given number of cards so many sepa- 
rate questions. Then prepare an equal number of 
answers. One set of cards is placed in the hands of 
a lady, the other of a gentleman, each of whom 
shuffles and cuts their respective pack. The person 
who holds the questions reads the first of them 
aloud, which is responded to by the other party an- 
nouncing the first answer. The interrogating then 
continues until both packs are exhausted together. 
As a sample of what may turn up, suppose :-— 

Question. Are you of an affectionate disposition? 

Answer, Whenever I am. 

. Do you believe in lover’s vows? 

. Once a month, on the thirty-second. 
. Are you fond of dancing? 

. Inquire next door. 

Are you capricious? 

. All day long and half the night. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 

Twelve persons sitin a circle, They draw lots for 
their respective places, which we will designate by 
the Roman numerals. No.1 has to begin the name ; 
the others continue it in succession, each adding a 
little bit of his own, which all his followers are 
obliged to repeat, until the phrase attains the pro- 
portions of a rolling snowball. The choice of the 
starting point rests with No.1; he takes whatever 
on earth he pleases. The more out-of-the-way it is, 
and the more likely to puzzle his followers, the bet- 
ter. Ifhis theme could baffle them all, they would 
all have to pay a forfeit. Suppose, thea— 


ORO RO 





I. abruptly announces, “ Here is the Key of the 
king’s garden :” 

Il. immediately adds, “ Here is the String tied to 
the Key of the er = garden.” 

III. goes on, ‘‘ Here is the Rat that gnawed the 
String tied to the Key of the king’s garden.”’ 

IV. continues, “ Here is the Cat that killed the 
Rat that gnawed the String tied to the Key of the 
king’s garden.” 

Ais has “Here is the Dog that worried the Cat, 
etc. 

VI. “Here is the Stick that beat the Dog, etc.” 

VII. “ Here is the Fire that burnt the Stick, etc.’ 

Pi a * Here is the Water that quenched the Fire, 
etc, 

a% “Here is the Bucket that brought the Water, 
ete. 

X. “Hereis the Wood that made the Bucket, etc.” 

Row “Here is the Tree that furnished the Wood, 
ete. 

XII, Ought to conclude triumphantly, “ Here is 
the Man, that planted the Tree, that furnished the 
Wood, that made the Bucket, that brought the 
Water, that quenched the Fire, that burnt the Stick 
that beat the Dog, that worried the Cat, that killed 
the Rat, that gnawed the String tied to the Key of 
the king’s garden.” 


THE GAME OF ECHO. 


This game cunsists in telling a story which Echo 
is supposed to interrupt, whenever certain words 
(agreed upon beforehand) are pronotinced. Each 
person present has to re-echo some given word, 
whenever it occurs. The words selected are those 
likely to occur most frequently in the course of the 
tale. If a military anecdote is to be related, ap- 
propriate words for repetition would be soldier, uni- 
form, gaiters, rifle, sword, scabbard, bayonet, forag- 
ing-cap, haversack, etc. Forinstance: One morning 
a brave soldier (soldier) received orders to join his 
regiment; so he bade adieu to his friends, and set 
off on foot. After waiking twenty miles, feeling a 
little tired, he sat down at the foot of a tree, resting 
his rifle (rifle) against its mossy trunk. Just as he 
was falling off into a doze he heard piercing cries of 
distress, at which he drew his sword (sword) from its 
scabbard (scabbard) and fixed his bayonet (bayonet) 
at the end of his rifle (rife). On reaching the spot 
he found robbers plundering a lady and gentleman. 
One of the villains fired at him, but the shot passed 
through his foraging-cap (foraging-cap) without in- 
juring a hair of his head; another struck at him with 
a knife, but it did not penetrate his leather gaiters 
per With all their violence, they merely tore 
the soldier’s (soldier’s) uniform (uniform). The lady 
fainted with the fright; but the soldier (soldier), 
taking a cordial from his haversack (haversack), soon 


* succeeded in restoring her to consciousness. The 


= may be spun, ad libitum, to any length, calling 
orth responses from the surrounding echoes as fre- 
quest, as possible. If they fail to take up the cue, 
a forfeit is their punishment. 


HOT COCKLES. 


Fortunately the principles of this game of ‘our 
ancestors are more easily explained than its title, 
whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. 

A player kneels down before a lady, concealing his 
face in her lap, as for the crying of forfeits. He then 
ny one hand, with the palm uppermost, on his 

ack. The rest of the company advance in turns, 
each administering to the open hand a slap. The 
task of the kneeler is to discover (without looking) 
who itis has given the slap. Should he succeed, the 
detected player takes his place: if not, he continues 
to occupy it himself, till such time as he shall make 
a more fortunate guess. 

The impatience of the victim who, having received 
several slaps without divining the operator, hears 
ironical suggestions offered to him, such as, “ the 
loan of a pair of spectacles,” ‘a bedroom candle, as 
he pony f ought not to go to sleep there,” a promise 
to “‘hit harder next time, that he may recognize the 
—. etc.—is very delightful indeed—to the specta- 
ors. 


HOT COCKLES FOR TWO. 
This game is executed ap arently in the same man- 
ner as Hot Cockles, only hat there are two confes- 
sors, who receive on their laps the heads of two 
patients. One of these must be acquainted with the 
trick of the game; the other without the slightest 
suspicion of it. The former (when both have con- 
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cealed their faces) quietly gets up, and strikes the 
hand of his companien with his own; then returns 
to his place, and appears to rise at the same time as 
the other. 

It will be believed that the victim may go on guess- 
ing for ever, without hitting upon the right person, 
The other, at the end of a few turns, names, accord- 
ing to his own choice, any member of the company, 
who immediately affects to be detected fairly, and 
takes his place. This is done to avoid awakening 
suspicions. The game is continued till the victim 
gives it up in despair, and declares himself at the 
mercy of the company, who ruin him in forfeits for 
his want of perception. 


THE ELEMENTS, 


The players form a semi-circle round the king of 
the game, who holds in his hand a ball of thread 

artially unrolled and fastened by a knot, leaving a 
ength of thread sufficient for the ball to reach one 
of the players he may choose to throw it to, and 
enable him to draw it back immediately. The names 
of three animals—each inhabiting a different one of 
the three elements, EARTH, AIR, Or WATER—must be 
first decided on; such as dog, salmon, pigeon. When 
the king touches a player with his fall of thread, 
saying EARTH, AIR, OF WATER, the player must re- 
spond immediately with the name of the animal 
inliabiting the element cited. 

For instance, if the king says WATER, the person 
he touches immediately replies salmon. Should he 
reply dog or pigeon, he pays a finc—neither of these 
animals inhabiting the water. 

The king may also say Fire. A dead silence must 
be observed when he does so—fire not being inhabit- 
ed by any animal yet discovered. Should he say THE 
ELEMENTS, all the players together must pronounce 
the name of the three animals in quick succession. 

The game may be played without fixing on the 
names of any particular animals; in which case, 
when the king names an element, the player he 
touches must respond immediately with the name 
of an animal known to inhabit it, and not mention 
the same animal twice, on neem of a forfeit. 

The former, however, is the most amusing method 
—the frequent repetition of the three names gene- 
rally leading to great confusion. 

FORFEITS. 

Forfeits should be as varied, ingenious, and unex- 
pected as possible. New ones, invented on the spur 
of the moment, are sure to meet with signal success. 
But no one should venture to play at forfeits who 
has not, in the first place, perfect command of tem- 
per, or who cannot, secondly, while in the height of 
merriment, observe the rules of good breeding and 
decorum. 

In no class of forfeits is good breeding more indis- 
ensable than in that which involves the act of kiss- 
ng. Our forefathers practised them innocently, and 

so, it is hoped, may we; and, therefore, without 
further preface or sermon, we will give a few ex- 
amples, beginniug with the tantalizing position of 
being A Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. In 
this, the person to pay the penalty takes his seat on 
a chair, when a — comes and sits upon his knees, 
to be kissed by another gentleman. 

Amongst penitential kisses are the Convent kiss 
and the Capuchin’s kiss. For the first the back of 
a chair is substituted for the grating of the convent 
door; and as the wooden bars are mostly wider apart 
than the iron ones, the former have decidedly the 
advantage. ~ 

Fer the Monastic kiss, a gentleman and lady kneel 
on the carpet back to back. Both then turn their 
heads, one to the right the other to the left, until 
the desired salute is given. As the position is rather 
fatiguing for the lady, and might even cause her to 
fall, it is allowable for the gentleman delicately to 
help her to keep her fo with his arm, 

Kissing your own shadow is performed by placing 
yourself between the light and the lady. 

Kissing the Candlestick is a little trick played on 
a lady whom you have eunningly persuaded into 
holding a candlestick. Kissing the bottom of a can- 
dlestick may be effected by placing the candlestick 
on the lady’s head; showing the spirit of eontradic- 
tion is doing the very reverse of what the compan 
tells you to do; Sen are a lucky fellow, therefore, if 
a lady tells you that she insists upon you not kiss- 
ing her, when condemned as a forfeit; to Sulk, you 
whisper some lady’s name in the ear of the person 
who gives the forfeits, and then put yourself ina 
eorner, and the forfeit-holder commands the ladies, 





one after the other, to go and see you in the corner. 
You are obliged, however unwillingly, to turn your 
back on all except the one whose name you had pre- 
viously designated, whom you may kiss. To Go a 
Begging and to Perform a Pilgrimage are favorite 
forfeits. For the first, you go down on your knees 
before a lady, and touch her hands repeatedly with 
your own hands clasped. She pretends to be deaf to 

our entreaties, and affects not to understand what 

t is you desire. At last she asks, ‘Do you want 
some bread? Do you want some water? Do you 
want a penny? Do you want a pair of shoes?” and 
soon. To each of these questions you reply nega- 
tively by a shake of the head and continued suppli- 
cation with clasped hands. She then says, “‘ Do you 
want a kiss?’ at which you of course jump up Joy- 
fully, and immediately take the salute. For the 
second we will suppose the company to form a sort 
ofcircle. You take a lady by the hand and lead her 
round the circle, presenting her to every person pre- 
sent, saying to the gentlemen, “ A kiss, if you please, 
for my little sister, and a little bit of bread for my- 
self;’? to the ladies, “A little bit of bread for my 
little sister, and a kiss for myself.” The kiss can by 
no means be refused. 


In Distributing Kisses by Chance, the person for- 
feited, unfortunately, has none for himself. He 
takes separately the four kings and tne four queens 
out of a pack of cards, shuffles them separately, and 
then gives one each of the first to any four gentle- 
men he chooses in the company, and one each of the 
second to any four ladies. The holder of the king of 
hearts is bound to kiss the holder of the queen of 
hearts, and so on of the rest, all of which seems slow 
work to the kiss-distributor. Nevertheless, he may 
derive a little amusement in giving the kings to the 
vainest young gentlemen present, and the queens to 
the oldest or plainest ladies. 

If condemned to the Kiss with a Right-about Face, 
you must go and stand with your back to a door, 
where you call upon a lady to come and stand oppo- 
site to yous facing you. She then calls on a gentle- 
man, who places himself close to her, back to back 
which goes on until the whole company has formed 
a line of couples. At a signal from the Mistress of 
the Revels, everybody peforms the evolution of right- 
about face, and kisses the person so presented to 
him. The consequence is that you face the door, 
and your duty is to give it a smack as hearty as any 
of those you may hear sounding behind you. To 
have to act the Lover’s Bridge is not an agreeable for- 
feitto pay. Yougo downon your hands and knees; 
a lady and gentleman sit on your back, and while 
seated there give and receive a kiss. If,in conse- 

uence of weakness, o¢ a sudden spasm, you let them 

own, they will hardly be so unreasonable as to 
complain of the infirmities to which juvenile nature 
is liable. 

The Journey to Corinth—or anywhere else—re- 
sembles, in some respects, John Gilpin’s famous and 
unfruitful ride. The ey who is doing pen- 
ance, holding a lighted taper, leads round the room 
another gentleman, with a white pocket-handker- 
chiefin his hand. This gentleman kisses every lady 
in turn, and each time politely wipes the lips of his 
conductor, the penitential forfeit-payer, which may 
water, but which want no wiping. 

You Kiss the Lady you Love best, Without Any- 
body’s knowing Who she is, by so saluting every 
lady present. In the Disappointed Kiss the lady 
advances towards the penitent, as if to confer that 
favor on him; then, suddenly turning aside, she 
= her nearest neighbor to touch her cheek with 

s lips. 

When compelled by a forfeit To Sigh, you go into 
a corner, and wait there until you are asked, “‘ For 
whom are you sighing?” “I am sighing for So-and- 
so,” you reply. Miss So-and-so is obliged to come 
and receive your salute, and in turn take her piace 
in the Corner of Sighs. And so it goes on, until 
every one has sighed successively, and taken their 
places accordingly in line. When it is complete the 
first Sigher returns to his seat, kissing every a in 
the line; the second Sigher does the same, saluting 
every gentleman; and so on, until the last, who 
must kiss his own thumb for want of something 
better. 

If you want to set a task net easy to perform, but 
which is sure to give rise to a good deal of fun, order 
& person to blow out a candle which is rapidly passed 
in front of their nose, without permitting them to 
turn their head. It requires a good shot to do it the 
first time, or even the second or third. 
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An AFFECTIONATE Papa.—M, Louis Ratisbonne 
discussing the merits and sketching the life of Alfred 
de Vigny, told the following anecdote about his mar- 
riage: ‘*He married, when he was still young, the 
daughter of Sir Bunbury, (?) an English millionaire, 
who in his munificence never thought of hia daugh- 
ter. In the first place, he did not like poets, and he 
was annoyed at having allowed his daughter to 
marry one. Lamartine mentions somewhere that 
one day when he wasin Italy he met an Englishman, 
who said to him: *‘ M.de Lamartine, you are a poet, 
are you not? Well, I married my daughter to a 
French poet like you.’ ‘Ah! what was his name? 
‘I can’t remember it just now.’ And it was not 
until Lamartine, among other names, mentioned 
that of Alfred de Vigny, that the eccentric English- 
man exclaimed: ‘ Yes, that’s the one!” 

CoMING TO THE Point.—Cross Husband: ‘ Ma- 
dam, you never seem to appreciate any point which 
I present to you on any subject.”— Affectionate 
Wife: “‘My dear, how unjust you are! Do I not 
always appreciate point lace?” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs, Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Miss L. G@. W.—Sent articles September 18th. 

I. F. M.—Sent diamond ring by express 29th. 

Mr. W. B. W.—Sent pattern October 6th. 

Miss M. McC,—Sent articles 7th. 

C. H. K.—Sent articles by express 8th. 

W. & L.—Sent pattern by express 16th. 

Mrs. M. BE. B.—Sent article 16th. 

Miss J.—We do not consider there would be an 
impropriety in doing so. When there is serious ill- 
ness in a family, they would be glad to be excused 
seeing callers, 

Maria.—Your choice must rest with yourself; we 
cannot advise you. 

Mrs. J. R.—If you pay the postage. 

Frugality.—You should ask some elderly friend 
who has had some experience. There has been no 
book written on the subject. 

Christmas Trees.—There is no doubt that these, 
and Christmas decorations generaily, had their 
origin in Druidical times, and became from thence 
transferred to Christian days; for an ancient writer 
tells us of the “trimming of the temples with 
floures, boughes, and garlandes,” which, he says, 
“were taken of the heathen people.” And Beshes 
Chandler, in his ‘‘ Travels in Greece,” mentions that 
“the houses where Druidism prevailed were decked 
with evergreens in December, that the sy!van spirits 
might repair to them, and remain safe from frost and 
cold winds untila milder season had renewed the 
clothing of their leafy homes.” In Stow’s “Survey 
of London,” he says that “against the feast of 
Christmas every man’s house was decked.” Also 
that ‘“‘at the Leadenhall, in Cornhill, a standard tree 
was set up in the midst of the pavement, nailed full 
of holme and ivy, for disport of Christmas to the 
people.” Hence there can be no doubt that the 
Christmas tree introduced at children’s parties in 
the present day is a pretty modification of this an- 
cient custom, with probably the gifts of Santa 
Klaus suspended on the branches, instead of being 
deposited in socks and shoes. 

L. L.—We are sorry we are unable to inform you. 

Nancy.—“ Fichu” is pronounced fee-shu. 

Housekeeper,.-—Put your vials in cold water and 
ashes, and boil them. 

Alice.—Not the least need to rise when you are 
introduced to any one, unless it be to an aged or very 
impurtant person to whom you would desire to 
show great respect. 

Lily.—We really would not like to advise you. 
Our fashion-plate is sufficiently varied for you to 
select to suit yourself, 





Fannie.—Almost any bright colors are suitable to 
persons with tare complexions. 

Miss J.—1. If the lady wishes to continue the ac- 
quaintance, she may bow when next they meet, but 
she need not do so unless she pleases. tr she does 
not recognize the gentleman, it would be a piece cf 
presumption on his part to raise his hat to her. 2. 
Certainly not. 3. You should not speak until you 
have been introduced. 

Lottie.—Under the circumstances, it would be 
perfectly correct to have the property settled upon 
yourself before marriage. 

Martha.—It would not be proper to write a con- 
peeteiere letter to your friend on her engagement 

efore she informs you herself. 

Fannie B.—1. The wedding finger is the third on 
the left hand. 2. Yes, except when the parties are 
not in circumstances tomarry. 3. It isa rule which 
is generally observed, except when the gentleman 
lives in a distant city, 4. White silk with an over- 
dress of tulle puffed and trimmed with flowers. 5. 
No. 6. From twelve to four o’clock within a week 
after the party within the house mentioned. 

Inquirer.—We do not know where it ean be pur- 
chased. 

Maggie C.—1. Yes, black gloves would be very 
bad taste; let both wear buff or pearlcolor. 2. Yes, 
except fur the bride and groom. 

Eittol.—1. Line the jacket of your suit with soft 
thick flannel; make a cap to wear over it lined with 
the same. 2. Cut the hair short, and wear in friz 
curls until it grows thicker. 

Cée.—1. The lady never shows a preference befcre 
the gentleman proposes; he is the one to decide the 
question. 2. Letter received too late for an answer 
to this. 3. Light hair is still fashionable. 1 50 
per yard. From $12 to $16. 4. Answer to first ques- 
tion answers this. The gentleman must have 4 pre- 
ference; he is to decide, not you 5. Any receipt 
given in the Lapy’s Boox will keep. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. : 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. . 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be ‘taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of, golden-brown poplin, 
spotted with black. The skirt is edged with a ruffle 
of brown silk, plaited; the upper skirt is trimmed 
with a narrow ruffle, and made bouffant in the back. 
Redingote, trimmed with brown silk and buttons. 
Brown velvet bonnet, plaited and trimmed with 
brown and white feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of white silk, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with four 


small ruffies of tulle, headed with green leaves made 
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into clusters at intervals. The upper skirt is 
trimmed with a heavy fringe and leaves, Low cor- 
sage, trimmed with bertha of point lace and leaves, 
Hair curled and puffed, with wreath to correspond, 
Green silk sash, 

Fig. 3.—House dress of blue silk, trimmed to simu- 
late two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with a 
ruffle headed with a puif; the upper one simulated 
with the puff of revers plaiting. Plain corsage, cut 
heart-shaped, with deep basque to look like another 
skirt. Cap of point lace on head, 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress of white satin. The lower 
part of the skirt is trimmed with illusion and bou- 
quets of orange blossoms. Upper skirt of illusion, 
looped up with the flowers. Low corsage, with il- 
lusion puffed on the neck; angel sleeves. Sash of 
white satin, trimmed with illusion, Llusion veil, 
and orange blossoms in the hair. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of Humboldt purple Irish 
poplin, made with twoskirts. The lower one edged 
with a ruffle, headed with a ruche of biack silk. 
The upper skirt is bound with bias velvet, and is 
open at the left side, turned back en revers, and fast- 
ened with rosettes of velvet. Plain corsage, with 
deep bouffant basque, trimmed with ruffle. Puffed 
sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of scarlet poplin, 
Black velvet coat, trimmed with satin pipings. 
Biack velvet hat, scarlet feather. Black velvet 
gaiters, 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Suit of maroon-colored silk poplin, made 
with one skirt and a coat to form an upper skirt. 
The ruffle on skirt is bound with satin and headed by 
a band bound on each edge with satin. The coat is 
made with cape and sash, and is trimmed with heavy 
chenille fringe. Boanet of maroon-colored velvet, 
trimmed with black lace, small feathers, and flowers, 

Fig. 2.—Black silk suit made with two skirts, the 
upper one puffed and looped at the sides with satin 
bows. Black velvet fichu forming sleeves, and 
trimmed with a narrow band of fur. Black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with black lace and purple feathers, 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit of gold and black corded 
silk. The lower skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffie 
bound with satin and finished with a band of satin 
and satin bows. Theupper skirt is puffed, the puffs 
trimmed with lace and satin. Plain corsage, trimmed 
with laceand satin. Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed 
with black lace and gold-colored fiowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of brown silk, trimmed with narrow 
ruffles to simulate two skirts. Basquine with man- 
tilia ends of brown plush, trimmed with fringe and 
satin pipings. Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with 
flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of green and blue plaid poplin made 
with two skirts. Jacket with cape looped in back 
and on shoulders, the jacket and cape being trimmed 
with fringe. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with 
green and blue velvet and feather. Muff of black 
velvet, with ribbon bows at sides. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for a girl of twelve years, made of 
Slue velvet, and trimmed with a narrow band of fur. 
Hat of fur, with a small bird at the side. 

Fig. 7.—Water proof jacket for a child from four 
to five years of age. This jacket, which can be cut 
long enough to cover the skirt entirely, is made of 
gray water-proof cloth. It is edged all round with 
a border of scariet cloth, cut out in Vandykes, the 
Vandykes being headed with a line of black braid. 
The pockets are trimmed to correspond. 

Pig, 8.—Cloak for little girl, of green and blue 


| plaid, made with cape bound with satin, amd looped 
up in back with rosette of satin. 

Fig. 9.—Redingote for a boy from three to four. 
This redingote is made of light gray poplin, and 
trimmed with black velvet and white buttons, 

Fig. 10.—High frock. The material is brown cash- 
mere, and the trimmings consist of striped black and 
white satin, and frills of cashmere. 

Fig. 11.—Overcoat for boy of six, made of gray As- 
trakhan cloth, bound with silk braid and buttons. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Ermine paletdt, hat, and muff. The paletét 
is made entirely of ermine fur; it is trimmed with 
a long fringe of Angora wool, and lined with slightly 
quilted blue silk. Muff of the same fur, with fringe 
and lining to correspond. Boa with the stuffed head 
of the animal. Hat also of ermine, with white fea- 

Yer, aigrette, and jet brooch. Of course, white fur 
.2otted with small black tufts may be used instead 
of real ermine, the price of which is extremely high. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of the Arch- 
duchess bonnet. A plateau of white silk in front, 
with a wide curtainatthe back. The curtain stands 
up straight, and is lined with pale green satin; the 
bonnet is bordered with green satin and black lace. 
A large butterfly bow made of black lace ornaments 
the top of the head. Three feathers of three differ- 
ent shades of pale green fall over the bow, being 
higher than it; black lace lappets are fastened at 
the side near the ear, and one of them is thrown over 
the shoulder. A large bow of green satin ribbon is 
placed at the back of the turned-up curtain, and an- 
other upon the plaits. 

Fig. 4.—Fashionablé sash for the morning. There 
is great variety in sashes at the present moment; 
scarcely a single dress is sent home without this 
now almost necessary appendage, which is trimmed 
to correspond in some sort with the rest of the toi- 
let. The ends of the newest sashes are all cut shorter 
than formerly, and are all worn at the back. Ours 
is made of satin cloth; the ends are twenty inches 
long, and about nine wide; they are bound with 
cross-cut bands of satin; the third end in the same 
style, but considerably shorter. The frill isof satin; 
the arrangement of the folds is shown a:.ong the 
work-tabie illustrations, 

Fig. 5.—Fashionable sash for the evening. It is 
intended to be worn with a pannier tunic, the loop 
in the centre falling over the middle of the puff, and 
the bow itself supporting it. Our model is made of 
pink satin, and is trimmed with Venetian shells and 
bugles. 

Fig. 6.—Sac muff. The materials are five-eighths of 
velvet, one yard of satin or silk, wadding and down. 
This comfortable and convenient little muff forms a 
bag aswellasamuff. Velvet is the material mostly 
used for the outside; seal skin or molleton may be 
substituted if preferred; the edge is of ermine, 
minerva, or greve. A cordcr piece of elastic should 
be attached to fasten the muff round the neck. The 
back, front, and lappet must be of velvet; the muff 
part must be wadded, and a layer of eider-down put 
inside to make it softand warm. A perfect bag is 
formed above the muff part, over which the upper 
piece of velvet is placed, and the lappet forms the 
covering. Little buttons and a few stitches of silk 
are sewn at the point of the lappet, to imitate the 
animal’s head, and a button and: loop must be used 
to fasten the lappet. 

Fig. 7.—Bib for girl’s apron, 

Fig. 8.—Fancy sil’ apron, with ornaments of satin 
in the shape of a fxn, arranged in the points at the 
bottom. Narrow satin ribbon quilling extend up 
the gores. 
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Fig. 9.—Dress for boy of four,years, made of blue 
poplin, and trimmed with blue velvet with fancy 
edge. 

Fig. 10.—Housekeeper’s apron. This apron is made 
of striped black and white gingham, The shape is 
so contrived that any lady who slips it on during 
the morning when occupied in household duties will 
preserve her morning dress fresh and clean. 

Fig. 11.—Cloth walking-dress fora little boy. This 
dress is of dark green cloth, and is trimmed with 
sable. 

Fig. 12.—Hungarian blouse. The Hungarian cos- 
tume is worn by boys from six to eight years of age. 
It is executed in either merino or tweed. 

Fig. 13.—New style of crinoline skirt, edged with 
ruffles, and having but two steel springs to continue 
allround. The others only extend to the side-seams. 

Fig. 14.—Under petticoat for a child from two to 
four years of age. This petticoat is made on a very 
good plan fora delicate child, as it will serve to keep 
the body warm without being in any way cumber- 
some. The skirt may be made in either flannel or 
muslin. The bodice is cut double; wadding is laid 
between the folds, and then it is quilted through. 
The shoulder-straps and top are worked .n button- 
hole stitches. 

Fig. 15.—Night-ceap. Although “sleeping nets” 
made of white cotton have now replaced in some 
mexsure night-caps, still caps are by no means quite 
banished from the land; and, for the benefit of those 
who still cling to the old-fashioned head-gear, we 
offer a pattern, in the composition of which comfort 
has been studied more than appearance. The night- 
cap may be made of either muslin or cambric, and 
trimmed either with Valenciénnes edging or fine 
embroidery. 

Fig. 16.—White curtains of lace, with heavy cur- 
tain of crimson satin, finished with a cord. Cord and 
heavy tassels looped across the top. Cornice of gilt. 





BONNETS, HATS, AND HEADDRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 487.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with white 
lace and long blue ostrich feather. Blue velvet bow 
inside the brim; strings of velvet fastened with a 
bow of velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of black velvet turned up at one side, 
ornamented on top with a bow of white satin; a 
narrow band goes around the hat, and a long white 
feather at one side. 

Fig. 8.—Skating hat of black velvet, trimmed with 
fur, cord and tassels at one side. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of lilac velvet trimmed with white 
lace, white and lilac feathers, and a small bird at 
the side. Strings of lilac velvet, edged with lace and 
fastened with a bow of velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Hat of maroon-colored velvet, in front a 
standing bow of satin and a feather of the same 
shade, in the back a rosette and long ends of lace, 

Fig. 6.—Hat of gray felt entirely covered by blue 
feathers, a rosette with large buckle in the centre 
is fastened at one side. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of flame-coiored vetvet, put on in 
rows plaited on one edge, and trimmed with flowers 
of the same shade. 

Fig. 8.—Headdress of scarlet flowers and green 
leaves. 

Fig. 9.—Headdres of ivy-leaves and berries, 

Fig. 10.—Headdress composed of black lace, purple 
velvet, and pansies. 

Fig. 11.—Headdress formed of bands of scarlet vel- 
vet, with jet ornaments in front and on the ends of 
velvet in back. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of white uncut velvet; the frame 





is covered plain and trimmed with white lace, white 
feathers, and pink roses. The strings are of white 
velvet edged with lace, and fastened with a bow of 
lace and velvet. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of purple velyet, with a piece of 
velvet plaited in the back. The trimming consists 
of flowers and leaves. The strings are of velvet 
edged with lace, which also extends across the back. 

Fig. 14—Hat of blue velvet, trimmed with a bunch 
of blue flowers at the side, and smail and Jarge white 
featbers. 

Fig. 15.—Hat of blue velvet, trimmed with a long 
black feather, and a large bunch of pink roses and 
leaves at side. 

SKATING COSTUMES. 
(See Engravings, Page 488.) 

Fig. 1.—Suit of scarlet reps, made with twoskirts; 
the upper oue looped with bands, bound with black 
velvet, trimmed with buttons and fringe. Black 
velveteen jacket, trimmed with fur; scarlet hood, 
trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for a boy of blue cloth, with a bright 
tartan »laid searf wrapped round so as to form an 
outside garment. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of blue poplin, with a band of gray 
Astrakhan around the bottom. Sack and muff of the 
same, Blue velvet hat, with a band around it. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit of maroon-colored cloth, the 
edge of the sleeves and collar being of fur. Hat of 
felt, with fur around it. 

Fig. 5.—Suit fora little girl of crimson poplin, the 
edge of the skirt and coat cut out in VYandykes, 
bound with black velvet. Black hat, with crimson 
velvet trimmings. Boa of white fur, with head and 
tail of animal at the ends. 





FANCY COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
(See Engravings, Page 489.) 

Fig. 1.—The fly costume for a boy of four. Skirt 
of golden yellow satin, ornamented with black braid, 
and studded with small gauze flies ; the short upper 
skirt forms a sort of long basque, and is sewn to the 
waistband. The high bodice is crossed with lines of 
gold braid, which are also repeated round the short 
sleeves. The loose jacket is ornamented with ome 
large gauze fly in the centre of the back, and a 
smaller one on each of the fronts. A black velvet 
toque, with a gold band round it, completed in front 
with a gold fly that fastens down an aigreftte, simu- 
lating the antennw, or feelers of the fly. Card- 
board dagger in imitation of the sting. Black boots, 
with a band of gold round the top. 

Fig. 2.—The butterfly costume. Little girl from 
two to three. Short skirt of azure blue foulard, 
covered with a second skirt of either gauze or tarla- 
tan, forming three bouillonnés. The low bodice 
terminates with a waistband, fastened in front with 
a bow; two small wings are fastened in the centre 
of the back. These wings, which form a smali flut- 
tering butterfly, are made of gauze, and edged with 
fine wire. White silk stockings, blue satin boots, 
The hair is curled, and bound with blue satin rib- 
bon; a small gauze butterfly at the side. 

Fig. 8.—A bouquet seller ina Louis XVI. costume 
A girl from twelve to fourteen. White tarlatan 
underskirt, trimmed with branches f wild roses and 
a trellis work of green velvet; a Celadon-green silk 
tunic open in front, and looped up at the back to 
form full paniers ; the bodice, which is low in front 
and high at the back, is laced over a tulle necker- 
chief; the sleeves are long and narrow. Black vel- 
vet necklet, fastened at the back with long ends. 
Charlotte Corday cap, made of white tulle, and 
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fastened at the top of the head with flowing ends. 
White satin shoes, with bouquets of roses, 

Fig. 4.—Reading. Girl from seventoeight. Pink 
foulard frock, trimmed all round the hem with let- 
ters of the alphabet, copied in black velvet. Above 
the alphabet there are two lines traced with still 
narrower velvet. The low square bodice is edged 
with white blonde; the short full sleeves are deco- 
rated on the shoulder with a rose; a pink scarf 
crosses the bodice, and from the scarf is suspended a 
small portfolio filled with copybooks. Pink hat, 
trimmed in front with a small tassel and a white 
goose-quill for aigrette. The syllables ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, ornament the front of the costume, the head- 
dress, the necklace, as well as the skirt. 

Fig. 5.—Jockey’s costume for a boy from ten to 
twelve. Violet velvet jacket, fastened down the 
front with gold buttons; wide revers of black silk, 
edged with gold braid. Sleeves to correspond, with 
gold fringe for epaulettes. White muslin cravat, 
White leather breeches. High black boots, with 
mahogany-colored tops. Black velvet cap, the top 
of which is almost entirely covered with gold fringe. 
White gloves. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


As suits are the principal costume for street wear, 
and short dresses the only dress worn in the prome- 
nade, we will devote a short space to speak more 
particularly of the manner of cuiting a skirt and 
making a suit. The suits do not differ in form 
greatly from those of the past season, and it is plea- 
sant to relate at the outset that last year’s dresses 
require but little alteration, and that most of them 
are capable of being remodelled to the new slightly 
changed shapes. The short, round and bouffant 
tournure is retained, the novelty being in the wrap- 
ping and trimming. The fancy is for masculine- 
looking garments, such as double-breasted jackets 
and redingotes—the latter word meaning riding coat 
or great coat, and being a more appropriate name 
for the garments variously called Polonaise and ca- 
saque. Modifications of this garment worn with a 
short skirt, is the popular style for walking suits of 
heavy materials. Jackets and close-fitting basques 
with upper skirts have not disappeared, but with 
ruffles and sashés have taken a fresh lease of life, 
and will last another season. They are worn with 
close postilion basques and Louis XIV. waistcoats, 
To particularize, the redingote body is fitted closely 
at the back with half loose fronts turned over in re- 
vers and held in position by a belt, giving a graceful 
outline to the figure. Below the belt the front is 
short, while the full back descends more than half 
down the dress skirt, forming puffs or broad plaits. 
A wide belt and voluminous bow at the back, with 
or without sash ends. On the easy fitting coat- 
sleeves deep cuffs are turned up or are simulated by 
trimming. There are no epaulets. Two rows of 
large buttons up the front are looped together by 
thick cords. This handsome garment is called the 
chevalier redingote, and is made of heavy materials, 
such as velvet andcloth. Another style of redingote 
las a short square basque fitting well over the hips, 
while attached beneath the basque are long side 
breadths and a puffed back, giving the effect of an 
overskirt. The lower skirt (or the skirt, whichever 
the case may be) is of convenient walking length, 
flatly gored in front, with more fulness at the sides 
than has been worn of late, giving the appearance 
of being even length all around. A good model has 
but five breadths, viz,, one sloped front breadth 
twenty-seven inches wide at the bottom; one gore 





on each side twenty-one inches; and two full back 
breadths, each measuring twenty-seven inches. The 
front width is sewed to the belt plainly, the side 
gore has two shallow plaits, and the back widths 
are in full French gathers, 

Skirts very much trimmed are three and a quarter 
yards wide; p‘ainer skirts are from three and a half 
to four yards. For very dressy suits young ladies 
prefer the double skirt and Louis XIV. basque. The 
upper skirt is tunic shaped, open straight down the 
front, frequently en revers, and deeply curved at the 
sides, with a broad hollow plait behind. It may be 
made either very scant or very bouffant. One of the 
handsomest imported suits of black silk has four 
widths of twenty-seven inch silk in the upper skirt. 
The close basque worn with it is short, with a large 
scallop at the sides, rounding away to the belt be- 
hind, leaving a space to be filled bya sash. In front 
tae material of the trimming is faced on the basque, 
to simulate the long vests worn by the French Louis, 
broad at the neck, sloping toward the belt, and again 
enlarging below. It is buttoned down the entire 
front. Belt with bow andends. A silk basque has 
a velvet vest; a cloth suit has a vest of gros grain. 

Suits of black silk still continue as popular; for 
cold weather a wadded lining is added. Velvet is 
very much used for trimming; bands of bias velvet 
cut from the piece in varied widths from two inches 
to a quartcr of a yard, are placed straight around 
skirts, the narrow bands as headings to flounees, 
wider ones in conjunction with ruches, lace, or 
fringe. Velvet of the same shade as the dress is pre- 
ferable, though black and contrasting colors are 
used. Ribbon velvet, both wide and narrow, fills 
the space between flounces, Satin is most used in 
thtk cable cords, in facings, and narrow pipings. 

Straight flounces in large plaits, all turned cone 
way, are seen in profusion on silk and woollen 
dresses; but few box-plaits are made. Gathered 
flounces, hitherto thought unsuitable for thick ma- 
terials, are found even on velvet garments, a scant 
velvet ruffle piped with satin and faille, being pret- 
tier than one would imagine, 

In velvet garments we see as many sacks as any 
other shape, but few persons caring to cut up hand- 
some yelvet in a tight-fitting garment, the fashion 
of which so soon changes. They are mostly trimmed 
with satin and lace. 

Skirts of house dresses are mostly walking length, 
or else very slightly trained, “six inches shorter 
than the demi-trains of last season,” says an expe- 
rienced modiste. There is no change in the arrange- 
ment of the gores, except that the fulness is brought 
farther forward on the sides, 

Piqué cloth is new for children’s wraps and for 
house jackets. It is a light loosely-woven cloth, 
with raised tiny dots and diamonds like piqué figures. 
Cerise, dark blue, and white are the colors. Pinked 
edges or bindings of bias velvet are the appropriate 
trimmings, 

White corduroy like ribbed velveteen is handsome 
for breakfast sacks. Large buttons in front looped 
with silk cord are sufficient trimming. These jackets 
are very much worn made of white, scarlet, or navy 
blue. 

Ladies who wear plaid garments should know 
what tartan they have assumed. The word tartan 
does not refer to any particular fabric, but to the 
various combinations of colors and patterns adopted 
as a distinguishing mark by the different Highland 
clans; hence we give the colors of those most worn 
at present. Of the blue and green tartans now so 
fashionable, the Sutherland or Forty-second is the 
favorite. It is composed entirely of blue and green 3 
and in the true tartan every line of the plaid ig re- 
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peated, whether the blocks are large or small. This 
tartan is the basis of many others, for example, the 
Sutherland plaid with white cross bars forms the 
Campbell tartan; with yellow bars, the Gordon; 
with red, the McDonald; with both red and yellow, 
the Farquharson; with ‘red and white, the McKen- 
These are the plaids so universally worn for 
streetsuits. Among the gay plaids chosen for shawls 
and bournouses, the Stuart is the favorite. It has 
large scarlet blocks with crossing lines of yellow, 
white, black, and blue. The McIntosh is a similar 
tartan, with more yellow init. The McFarlane has 
a red ground barred with green, white, and blue. 
The Victoria plaid, named in compliment to the 
queen, who prefers it to any other, is the original 
dress tartan of the Stuart clan, with white ground 
instead of red. This bright plaid, like the scarlet 
and black Rob Roy, is popular for shawls and 
ehildren’s clothing. Very narrow satin galloons in 
tartan colors are soid for trimming plain-colored 
dresses. 

The increased size of the bonnets is to be found in 
their height. The new shapes do not cover the head 
much more than the Fanghon did, but they extend 
much higher. They are round high caps with revers 
front, and are often as fully trimmed behind as be- 
fore. Black will be greatly worn. There are novel 
shades of’green, a pale, watery tint. is verd nile; a 
fresh, bright color is oasis-green, and a rich dark 
shade is the Russian green, Rose pink will be much 
worn for evening bonnets; also pink coral color, the 
soft tint of pale Neapolitan coral, and cerise the 
warm glowing red of a cherry. 

Chatelaine braids are required to give the head the 
proper contour with the new bonnets, and are fast 
displacing high chignons. They are becoming to 
most persons, unless worn too Jow behind, when, in 
conjunction with the high chapeaux, they present a 
most absurd caricature, 

Two new colors are Blondine, a golden brown 
shade, like the fair tresses of a blonde, and Egyptian 
brown, like yellow dust. 

Round hats are almost universally worn this sea- 
son. The popular shape curves low in front and be- 
hind, with high sloping crown and turned-up brim. 
Two feathers at the front cross over the crown al- 
most concealing it. The brim is covered with vel- 
vet, and a rosette or pompon isin frent. A scarf of 
the new Donna Maria gauze, which resembles silk 
tissue, is fastened behind, from whence it encircles 
the neck, and is then permitted to fall behind. The 
scarf is» yard and a half long and the width of the 
gauze. When made of dotted net, it is three-eighths 
broad, and edged with lace two inches wide. This 
style of hat iscalled La Fronde. It is very handsome 
in glossy blaek plush with velvet brim. Two long 
ostrich feathers sweep back over the crown, crossing 
each other behind. A jet aigrette is in front. 
Ladies who trim their own hats will find that a 
slight twist near the tip of a long ostrich feather 
will make it curl gracefully. La Liqueur, also of the 
high mousquetaire shape, slopes very low behind on 
the chatelaine. A gray felt Ligueur has blue velvet 
facings on the brim, and a fan-shaped bow of velvet 
and gros grain behind. A gray ostrich tuft at the 
back droops toward the front. Scarf of gray gauze 
behind gathered together half way down with a blue 
bow. La Vallitre, a peculiar shape, is the most 
stylish hat of the season. The brim projects in 
front and at the sides, but is turned up abruptly be- 
hind, and surmounted with ostrich plumes nodding 
towards. the front. An elegant model is of maroon 
velvet, with a torsade of gros grain around the 
erown, an ostrich feather at the back curling for- 
wand, and a long scarf of black aet edged with lace. 
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| Strings of gros grain ribbon are designed to be tied 
under the chin, but may be tied behind. 

A great variety of frills are now being worn around 
the neck. A pretty one called a Fraise is made on a 
band of Swiss muslin an inch wide and three-quar- 
ters long. Valenciennes edging is gathered and 
sewed back and forth across the band, forming pretty 
shell-like curves. Half inch Valenciennes will an- 
swer, The Marie Stuart frill is formed of two 
straight strips of muslin edged with lace. These 
are plaited one within the other, attached to a tape, 
and worn standing around the neck. Elizabethan 
frills of Mechlin or Valenciennes lace (the former is 
simply the old-fashioned thread lace worn by our 
grandmothers), or else footing in graduated rows, 
one above another, are worn straight around the 
neck with high corsages. To be worn correctly 
these frilis should; meet in front without being fast- 
ened with a brooch or bow. A chain and pendant 
may be worn outside the ruffle, but distinct from it, 
and not as a finish to the frill. 

Unbleached linen sets, ornamented with English 
open-worked embroidery, are imported to be worn 
with plain black silk dresses and travelling costumes. 





Ladies who retain the high-throated dresses, either 


for comfort, or because their necks are not hand- 


some enough to be displayed, wear linen bands 


| slightly hollowed, and edged with squares or Van- 


| dykes. 

In jewelry a locket and ear-rings are sufficient for 
a set, since cravat bows have almost displaced 
brooches. The Patti jets—a ball of polished jet 
pendent from a ribbon necklace, and ear-rings of 
similar balls—are the newest style for morning 
jewelry for ladies both in colors and mourning. 
Never has jet been so popular as now; it is worn 
by both young and old, and some of the sets are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Jet beads are still as popular 
worn around the neck. Some of the necklaces are 
made of several rows, fastened together in the centre 
with a handsome pendant. These necklaces show 
off a handsome white neck to advantage. Enamelied 
jewelry, especially in turquoise blue, will be much 
worn this winter. Sleeve buttons are large and 
square. Wide massive bands like heavy fetters are 
worn for bracelets. 

Hoop skirts are of most modest dimensions, 
seventy-five inches at the greatest width. They add 
nothing to the apparent size, merely serving to sup- 
port dress skirts, and prevent them from clinging to 
the limbs. These small, light, flexible hoops are so 
graceful and healthful that sensible people hope the 
fashion may continue. Handsome quilted skirts 
are seen to be worn instead of Balmosals over hoop 
skirts. They are very light and soft, being made of 
black taffeta silk, slightly wadded and quilted in 
beautiful designs, and will be comfortable for winter 
use. 

New kid gloves show novelties in color, but re- 
tain the popular designs. The styles for street foi- 
lettes are : first the duchesse glove, ornamented on the 
back with studs and fancy Jacings ; the favorite two 
button glove, with welted wristband or a scalicped 
volante, and a longer glove without a seam at the 
wrist, which makes any hand look slender. The 
shades to be worn with promenade and church cos- 
tumes of any color are Egyptian brown, chestnut, 
and that handsome purple-cray called elderberry. 
The blues, greens, reds, and garnets are imported to 
match suits. With ceremonious visiting and car- 
riage toilettes, they should be blondine or sardony 
color. For evening, delicate flesh-like tints are 
worn more than the chalk-white gloves, that con- 
| trast so unfavorably with any arms less white than 
‘ alabaster. FPasHwy, 














